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More jobs, produc- 
ing more wages, sO 
that people will have 
more money to spend 
in buying more 
things—this seems to be the primary idea 
so far disclosed as underlying the govern- 
ment’s Industrial Control program. 

x * * * 

The plan is in the nature of an endless 
chain, designed to start the wheels of bus- 
iness turning, and to stimulate the circu- 
lation of money and credit, with a guiding 
hand at Washington to see that the flow 
is spread widely enough to benefit every- 
body. 

Already some commodity prices have 
advanced and with an encouraging effect 


the 


jobs—even on a shorter hour week 


on situation. The creation of more 





means 
that producers will probably get more for 
their merchandise, and, while everybody 
likes to buy at bargain prices, there is, 
nevertheless, a tendency to feel encouraged 
over business conditions when we observe 
prices begin to move up instead of remain- 
ing sluggish with little demand. 
oe we 

In one sense, companies selling telephone, 
gas and power service will benefit from an 
advance in general prices, for such advance 
will tend to slow up the hue and cry for 
lower rates. With all other prices falling, 
consumers were every day asking: “Why 
don’t utility rates likewise come down?” 

There was a good reason, as all utility 
men know, but still it has been an awkward 
question to deal with. Rising prices for 
other things ought to lessen this pressure 


on service companies. 
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If this “new deal” organization now be- 
ing set up at Washington is fair-minded, 
it will have to give the utility companies 
credit for doing everything possible to 
avoid cutting wages and laying off em- 
ployes. 


Starting three years ago, they began to 








“The New Deal’; What Does It 
Mean Telephonically ? 
By Let's Sorveit. 

Where do we go from here? That is 
a question frequently asked these days. 
Some state commissioners may well ask 
themselves that question as regards the 
coming days under “the new deal.” 

In one state, the regulatory commis- 
sion, which has been dominated by po- 
litical and radical influences, has had its 
orders set aside by the courts be- 
cause of not confining judgment to the 
actual facts and to the law. In rate cases 
in other states, statements in testimony 
of experts of the commission and also of 
petitioners have been shown to be abso- 
lutely incorrect, although the “experts” 
had access to the telephone companies’ 
data. 

“It seems to me,” says the Oracle, 
“that the professional faultfinder will 
have to realize soon the general rule laid 
down by the United States Supreme 
Court—that all considerations, including 
all the pertinent facts, must be studied in 
making rates, but the conclusion must 
be reached by exercise of reasonable 
judgment. Common sense, backed up 
by experience, is required more than ever 
before in these days of ‘the new deal.’” 





SOME OPINIONS AND COMMENTS ON 
CURRENT TELEPHONE TOPICS 


plan the “stagger- 
ing” of working 
forces with a view to 
holding as many peo- 
ple on the payroll as 
possible and keeping up their compensa- 
tion so that individual needs could be pro- 
vided for. 

In the telephone field, for instance, when 
stations were being disconnected because 


of economic would have 


conditions, it 
been the natural thing for operating com- 
panies ruthlessly to reduce pay and dis- 
charge workers, with the plausible explana- 
tion that these same economic conditions 
which lost them telephones made it neces- 
sary to cut expenses proportionately. 


Years considered 


ago—when business 
nothing but the immediate dollar—that is 
probably what they would have done, but 
with the development of the idea that real 
prosperity must consider the welfare of 
all classes, these business concerns took a 
more unselfish view and tried to help all 
their people to carry on over the difficult 
period. 

The Roosevelt administration has empha- 
sized the importance of employers for- 
getting their profits temporarily and main- 
taining employment as 


near normal as 


possibie. It cannot be that the 


utility industry has been foremost in car- 


denied 


rying out this policy, and that it so acted 
voluntarily. 


* * & * 


According to the undercurrent of opin- 
ion, Washington is disposed to keep hands 
off the industries that show a sincere de- 
sire to cooperate with the administration’s 


plan to improve the employment situation 
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and restore healthy business conditions. It 
is results that the administration wants; 
and if any branch of industry proves that 
it is honestly striving to help in this direc- 
tion, it will be given the chance to work 
out its own salvation. 

The power to interfere, and control those 
who allow selfish considerations to impede 
the general program lurks in the back- 
ground, however, and will be exercised if 
future developments indicate it is necessary 
to insure progress. 

The belief is held that so far there is 
no intention te “draft” the telephone busi- 
ness and subject it to the same require- 
ments imposed on the major industries pri- 
vately operated, such as steel, oil, coal, 
packing, textiles, lumber and the like. 

These industries, of course, have been 
without the strict regulation that has al- 
ways governed the telephone and the other 
utilities. As they employ a large percent- 
age of urban labor, the government is 
especially interested in supervising their 
employment and production policies. 

So long as utility companies continue to 
keep step and harmonize with the federal 
recovery plans, it is expected they will 
remain undisturbed under the present state 
regulation system. 

Federal regulation will greatly help some 
of the big industries—notably the oil busi- 
ness. Oil stocks already are advancing in 
prospect of controlled production and the 
curbing of cut-throat competition which 
has kept prices ruinously low. 

Local Exchange Service. 

An Illinois telephone man writes TELEPH- 
ONY of a recent several weeks’ trip in 
which he met many company owners and 


managers with whom he discussed the 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, July 14. 








business situation. He found them hope- 
ful for the future and confident that im- 
provement has begun to manifest itself in 
most localities. 

“In my conversation with owners and 
managers,” he writes, “I gathered that one 
of the things uppermost in their minds 
right now is the possibility of broadening 
the scope of local exchange service in an 
effort to make the utility and attractiveness 
of telephone service increasingly valuable 
and indispensable. 

“The general idea behind this line of 
thought seems to be that offering more and 
better service to our remaining subscribers 
in the smaller exchange areas should com- 
pensate, to some degree, for the reduction 
in the potential value of our service result- 
ing from a fewer number of subscribers. 

In most cases, the sort of extra or spe- 
cial services under consideration or being 
tried out is of the type that does not in- 
crease the expense of operation, such as 
again furnishing the correct time of day 
to the public in exchanges where this prac- 
tice has been abolished in the past. 

The live company will devote much of 
its efforts to proving to its customers that 
there are various ways of utilizing the tele- 
phone so as to make its service more and 
more useful.” 

Experience shows that individual sub- 


scribers appreciate suggestions as to how 
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they can use the service more effectively. 
It shows them the company has a personal 
and direct interest in helping them realize 
the fullest benefit. 

A Self-Defeating Tax. 

According to official announcement from 
Washington, beginning July 1, first-class 
mail rates are reduced from three cents to 
When the 


government was raking and scraping to 


two cents for local delivery. 


squeeze more revenue out of the people, 
taxes were raised and first-class letters 
were taxed an extra penny—a 50 per cent 
advance. It was a self-defeating tax and 
Washington is wise in backing up. 

Rather than pay the additional cost, hun- 
dreds of large companies decided to do 
their own delivery of mail and cut out the 
post office for a large share of their local 
mail. Utility service companies, especially, 
followed this course in sending out monthly 
bills as did many city stores. 

The result was that instead of increas- 
ing postal revenues, the three-cent letter 
rate actually caused a loss, so now the 
order is: “Back to two-cent local letters.” 
However, the chances are that many busi- 
ness concerns have become satisfied with 
the more economical distribution and will 
continue to employ it locally regardless of 
the post office’s change of heart. 

The lesson to be derived from this de- 
velopment is that people will find means 
to avoid a tax they regard too high. There 
was some talk in Congress recently about 
placing a tax on all telephone toll mes- 
sages, but the back-fire caused by three- 
cent postage impelled the government to 
abandon the idea. 


otherwise toll business would undoubtedly 


This was fortunate, 


have suffered a material loss. 


Collections; A Most Puzzling Problem 


Policies and Procedures for Collecting the Most Money With Least Loss of 
Business—Methods Tried and Experiences—Small Bills and Toll Bills—Ad- 
dress Given Before Annual Convention of the Kansas Telephone Association 


By Harold A. Webb, 


Commercial Superintendent, American Telephone Co., Abilene, Kans. 


During this trying period of economic 
distress, we find our collections perhaps the 
most puzzling and certainly one of the most 
important problems confronting us. 

With depleted revenues and increased 
expenses in the form of various taxations, 
it is essential that we collect the money 
earned by our company, in order to pay sal- 
aries, interest on borrowed capital and 
other operating expenses. If we are not 


putting forth our best efforts in an honest 
attempt to solve this collection problem, 
we are failing to fulfill our obligation to 
our company and to ourselves. 

When we extend credit for service 
given, we are telling the executives of our 
company that we are earning a certain 
amount of revenue for them, for which 
some day we will send in the cash. As 
an example, suppose we have extended 


credit in the amount of $10,000. This is 
shown on the auditor’s profit and loss state- 
ment as revenue earned, and as an asset, 
“Accounts Receivable,’ on his balance 
sheet. 

At the end of the fiscal year, the direc- 
tors meet and declare a dividend on the 
basis of this $10,000 revenue which, by 
extending credit to our customers, we have 
told them we were going to collect. Then, 
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if there is not sufficient cash on hand, they 
will no doubt borrow money on this sup- 
posedly good “Accounts Receivable” and 
with this cash pay dividends to the stock- 
holders. 

It is then up to us to collect this money. 
If we do, our company’s finances will be 
none the worse for our having extended 
credit to our customers. We will have 
justified the company’s faith in us and the 
directors’ action in declaring dividends, for 
as you know dividends must be earned 
before they can be declared. But if we fail 
tc collect 50 per cent or so of this amount 
outstanding—then what? We have be- 
trayed the confidence of our company and 
its executives and have failed in our obli- 
gation to them. 

Our company has spent a large sum of 
money building these telephone plants, put- 
ting in more modern equipment and get- 
ting things in condition to give first-class 
service—and now it behooves all of us 
who are responsible for collecting to get 
busy and carry out our part of the job. 
We must always bear in mind the fact that 
revenue is not real revenue until we have 
collected the money. 

The important question, then, is: “Just 
what policy should we adopt, and what 
procedure should we follow in order to 
collect the most money with the least loss 
of business ?” 

First: Shall we follow a monthly col- 
lection policy ? 

Personally, I much prefer a monthly col- 
lection policy to one which provides for 
collections quarterly or semi-annually. This 
gives the company a definite sum of money 
each month with which to meet its obliga- 
tions. Then, too, the subscriber usually 
finds it much easier and much more pleas- 
ant to pay a bill for one month in the 
amount of $1.50 or $2.00 than to pay for 
two or three months in the amount of 
$4.50 or $6.00. 

If a subscriber pays for one month at 
a time, he is not so liable to think the rates 
too high and order out his service for 
that reason. You know, a man’s pocket- 
book is a very vital part of his anatomy 
and must be approached with the most 
tactful methods. 

Therefore, it does no harm and possibly 
does a great deal of good to apply a little 
psychology and quote our rates as a few 
cents per day or so much a month rather 
than as a certain amount per quarter. It 
makes our service no cheaper, but yet it 
seems cheaper to the subscriber if he does 
not have to part with too large a sum at 
one time. 

The second and perhaps more important 
question is: Should we adhere closely to 
a strict collection policy? 

In some of our minds, perhaps, there is 
a doubt as to whether or not we obtain the 
best results by adhering closely to a strong, 
substantial collection policy. I do not, of 
course, expect everyone to agree with me 
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on this subject, but nevertheless I will 
give you my thoughts and experience along 
this line and you may draw your own con- 
clusions. 

In the first place, we all recall that time 
only a few years ago when nearly all firms 
were doing a great credit business with 
practically no limitations. When a pa- 
tron’s bill reached an amount large enough 
to be alarming, they would attempt to col- 
lect the money but would use very mild 

















“There Are Various Collection Problems 
to Be Met at Different Exchanges,” Says 
Mr. Webb, “But If We Attack This Prob- 
lem in an Enthusiastic, Cooperative Spirit 
....It Is Possible for Us Not Only to Col- 
lect a Large Per Cent of the Money Earned 
But Also to Command the Respect and 
Friendship of Our Patrons.” 


tactics for fear they would lose his future 
business and also his present bill. 

Then the utilities conceived the idea that 
the only thing to do was to go on a cash 
basis. This idea worked out to good ad- 
vantage; and it was only a short time un- 
til other business firms began, one by one, 
to adopt this policy, pricing their products 
on a cash basis so that all patrons would 
have equal rights. In other words, the 
party who always paid cash would not be 
paying for the person who ran a bill and 
eventually got out of paying it. 

Telephone rates are now determined and 
approved by the state governing body, 
usually on a cash basis. So, at this time 
when nearly all business is cash, why 
should we, who were the first to show 
the other firms that a cash basis was the 
only fair and just way to operate, take 
the other side and start a credit business? 

We feel that our subscribers have only 
a certain amount of money to spend and 
that it is our duty to do our utmost to 
get our rent and toll money each month. 
In many cases, people have money with 
which they could pay their bills; but they 
are loath to part with it until it is abso- 
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lutely necessary, and they will put off pay- 
ing their bills as long as possible. There- 
fore it is up to us to make them aware of 
the necessity of paying us for the service 
given them. 

If we do not collect our bills from a 
subscriber, nine times out of ten he will 
spend this money for something else; and 
we will eventually find ourselves holding 
a large bill against him which he will be 
unable to pay. 

If your outstanding accounts have been 
allowed to increase to large proportions 
during this period of “economic distress,” 
it would be very difficult, due to public 
sentiment and relations, to put into effect 
a strict collection policy at the present 
time. I believe in this case that a very ef- 
fective method would be to have your 
cashier call your subscribers and attempt 
to get them to set a definite date on which 
they will take care of a portion of their 
bill. Then, if they do not fulfill their 
promises, it would be up to the lineman 
or manager to see them personally. 

It is a good idea to continue carrying 
them if they will pay their current month’s 
bill and a part of their old bill each month, 
continuing in this manner until the bill is 
all paid. 

Of course, there will be cases when you 
will be forced to remove the telephone, but 
this is just what we wish to avoid when- 
ever possible. Make all possible efforts to 
retain the telephones in service and to col- 
lect a little more each month than the reg- 
ular current bill. 

The question of adhering closely to a 
strict collection policy brings to mind a 
third question: Does this policy of de- 
manding cash have a harmful effect upon 
our public relations ? 

Frankly, I do not believe it does. I have 
made a study of a small group of tele- 
phone exchanges for the year 1932 which 
shows that a much greater per cent of busi- 
ness has been lost where credit has been 
extended than where the collection rules 
have been closely enforced. 

Various methods have been tried out, 
and we have usually found that the one 
who enforces his collections and gets his 
money, is the one who commands the re- 
spect of his patrons and loses the least 
business. 

We found during the past year when we 
had so much rate agitation, especially in 
the rural districts, that in most cases this 
occurred where we had eased up on our 
collections. The places where the bills 
were the largest, were the ones which gave 
the most trouble. Whenever rate agitations 
started in places where the collections were 
in good shape, we found it was not a very 
difficult task to quiet them down. 

We have found in most cases if you 
want to make an enemy, allow a person 
credit and then start pushing him for the 
bill. Where the companies have allowed 
their outstanding accounts to increase and 
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correctly observing them. 
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| 
example. 
| 
“stop” signal comes on. 


keep on going. 
the “go” signal, follow our example? 


the position. 





| without hitting it.” 


daring driver.” 


training rules? 





EXAMPLE 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


If we realized how often we set a good or bad example in our observance 
of “stop” and “go” signals, we would be very careful to set a good example by 
Often we try to reach a corner in time to, at least, 
get started across the street before the “stop” signal comes on, even at the risk 
of getting less than half over before it appears. 


at the corner at the same time we do, seeing us hurry forward, often follow our 


Sometimes, when we are pressed for time, we arrive at a corner just as the 
“Oh, just this once won't matter,’ we think, and we 
Have you noticed how quickly one or two others, waiting for 
Suppose that someone by following our 
example is injured; are we blame-free? 

A story is told of a wealthy man who advertised for a skillful chauffeur 
to drive a very high-priced new car for him. He received many applications for 
After he had narrowed the list of applicants down to four persons 
who appeared to be good prospects, he called them to a window overlooking a | 
driveway and said: “Note that post near the lower end of the driveway? I 
want each one of you in turn to tell me how close you could drive to that post 


One said “a foot,” another, “six inches,” and another, “two inches.” The 
fourth one said: “I am sorry, but I am afraid I cannot qualify as I would drive 
as far away from that post as I could and keep on the driveway; not because 
I lack nerve, but I will not risk lives and property just to make a record as a 
This man got the job. 

Have you ever noticed how quickly a new operator picks up the poor cord 
and key handling habits of an experienced operator who fails to observe the 


One or more persons arriving 
































extend credit generously, the subscribers 
have been led to believe the rates were too 
high or the company could not have been 
able to extend credit as it had. 

We recall an incident which occurred last 
spring when a new agent had been placed 
ir charge of a small exchange at which 
the outstanding had been allowed to in- 
crease materially prior to her taking charge. 
In the course of six months she had cut 
the outstanding down to half. Of course, 
we know that none of our operators listens 
itt on conversations, but while supervising 
the connections, this agent heard the fol- 
lowing part of a conversation: 

“T surely like the new operator we have 
now.” 

“I do, too. She surely gives us good ser- 
vice.” 

“Yes, she does—but she surely wants her 
money for our bill the minute it’s due.” 

“Yes, but I don't mind that. It shows 
that she is looking after her business.” 

This is only one of many incidents 
which show that our patrons respect and 
admire the person who attends to business 
and demands his money. Certainly this 
does not indicate that we are sacrificing our 
public relations when we attempt to en- 
force our collections. 

In our eagerness to collect the large 
rental bills, there is a fourth phase of the 


collection situation which we sometimes 


overlook—the small bills and the toll bills. 

Too many of us, when our outstanding 
is large, concentrate all our efforts on the 
large bills and forget about the small 
ones. Consequently, while we are attempt- 
ing to collect the large ones, the small 
ones are steadily increasing until they too 
are large; and we find ourselves getting 
no results in our attempt to decrease our 
outstanding. Collect those small bills, keep 
them small, and then work toward cutting 
down the larger ones. 

Then there are the large toll bills which 
are apt to be left unpaid. All exchanges, 
but particularly the smaller ones, should 
watch these closely. Lost toll bills are 
almost a total cash loss to a small ex- 
change, since the exchange receives only a 
small commission on the originating toll 
business, and it is necessary tg pay the 
connecting companies, which own and 
maintain the toll lines, their portion in 
cash. 

Let us remember that the items which 
may seem comparatively small are nonethe- 
less important and may eventually be large- 
ly responsible for an unnecessarily high 
outstanding. 

A fifth item of great importance is the 
expense involved in collecting. We could 
easily incur a large expense in attempting 
ta collect the money due us for service 
rendered. 
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Some companies follow the practice of 
sending out statements each month, but this 
seems to me to be only excess baggage. 
It would cost on an average 10 cents per 
subscriber to render and send out state- 
ments each month. One can readily see 
that this would be very expensive, especial- 
ly if there is a large number of subscrib- 
ers. 

The city subscribers are downtown often 
and usually come in to pay their bills, and 
the statement would be of no benefit to 
them. If necessary, they may be called 
by telephone and reminded of their bill. 

Most rural patrons also come to town 
quite frequently, but if they do wish to 
send in their payments, most of them know 
the amount of their bills. If they do not, 
they will not hesitate to call the cashier 
to ask the amount. After all, so far as I 
can see, very little would be accomplished 
by sending statements and we would have 
incurred an additional expense of about 
1G cents per subscriber per month. 

Then there are those inactive accounts 
where the subscriber had his telephone re- 
moved and failed to pay the balance he 
owed. It is very important that the line- 
man or the manager, when he goes to take 
ovt the telephone, make every possible 
effort to collect the balance of the bill, for 
such an account, if not collected at this 
time, may very easily be lost. This is your 
last direct contact with this party, unless 
you catch him in town or make a special 
drive out to see him. If you do this, you 
are quite likely to find him gone; and then 
your trip will be nothing more than an 
added expense. 

We should remember that a former sub- 
scriber will come back for service much 
more readily if the slate is clear, when he 
gets enough money in the future, than he 
would if he owed a small amount on the 
old account. That is why it is so important 
to collect at the time the telephone is re- 
moved. This class of debtor pays very 
little attention to statements rendered for 
the final accounts. 

Then there are those who have moved 
away, leaving bills at the office. A series 
of good collection letters would be very 
helpful in getting in these accounts and 
would not, in my estimation, be a waste 
of time or money. I have a group of five 
collection letters which we feel is very 
good. We have been using these for some 
time, sending them only to those people 
who have moved away. 

We have not received a great deal of 
money in the last two or three months, but 
these letters have certainly drawn replies. 
We feel that when the spring work com- 
mences, we will no doubt receive payment 
for several of these inactive accounts. Of 
course, if you adhere closely; to a strict 
collection rule, you will have very few of 
these inactive accounts large enough to 
worry about, and you will be put to very 
little collecting. 


unnecessary expense in 
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Last but not least, we find that word “co- 
operation” playing an important part in our 
collection problems. This problem is one 
which cannot be solved by any one em- 
ploye, by either the manager or the cashier, 
or by both. Of course, they are the main 
spokes in the wheel at an exchange and do 
much in regard to collections, but they 
must have the cooperation of all other 
employes. 

The lineman can work very efficiently 
along this line when he is out on trouble 
or in his spare moments. The operators 
can aid the cashier or manager in various 
ways. When they hear of a subscriber 
who is planing to leave the city or who 
is in a poor financial condition or of a 
subscriber who is out of work, they should 
at once advise the manager or cashier in 
order that they may see these parties imme- 
diately. 

An effective method to use so all the 
employes may know which bills are un- 
paid, is to post on the bulletin board, some- 
time about the middle of the month, a list 
of those subscribers who have not paid at 
that date. This list should be posted where 
all the employes may have access to it, 
but it is very essential to avoid placing it 
where it would be accessible to the public. 

Of course, there are various collection 
problems to be met at different exchanges 
and we may at times feel greatly discour- 
aged, but if we attack this problem in an 
enthusiastic cooperative spirit, realizing 
our obligation to our company, ourselves, 
and our subscribers, I feel that it is pos- 
sible for us not only to collect a large per 
cent of the money earned but also to com- 
mand the respect and friendship of our 
patrons. 


Improved Information Service in 
Effect in New York City. 
Improvements have recently been made 
in the records used at traffic information 
bureaus of the New York Telephone Co., 
in New York City. These improvements, 
in addition to effecting reduced printing 
costs and simplifying the operators’ work, 
have resulted in an improved information 

service to the subscriber. 

The improvements consist chiefly in sup- 
plying complete new directories every two 
weeks, instead of at longer intervals as 
heretofore. This reduces the amount of 
supplementary information required for re- 
cently-added listings, and eliminates a ma- 
jority of the listings that have been obso- 
lete more than two weeks. Under the 
former plan, some listings might be con- 
tinued as long as six months after they 
had become obsolete. 

Another change in the records is the 
use of a page of larger size, permitting 
five columns of listings instead of four 
and thereby reducing the number of pages 
required. 

The records to which these changes ap- 
ply are the alphabetical directories (similar 
in arrangement to those furnished to sub- 
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scribers), and the address directories, in 
which the listings are arranged by street 
addresses. The territory covered by the 
new type of records embraces the five bor- 
oughs of New York City, Westchester 
county, and suburban Long Island. 

Under the new plan it is no longer neces- 
sary to issue a bi-weekly addendum to the 
alphabetical and address directories, as the 
latter are now completely reprinted and 
brought up-to-date every two weeks. The 
daily alphabetical addendum, which in- 
cludes the new listings that accumulate in 
the two weeks’ interval, is continued. 

As only a two weeks’ use of these rec- 
ords is required, a less costly grade of pa- 
per is satisfactory and is used in their pro- 
duction. 

Because of the elimination of the bi- 
weekly addenda, there are fewer separate 
records to consult, and as each record has 
fewer pages, there is a substantial increase 
of convenience and speed on the part of 
the operator in the handling of information 
calls. As a result of this shorter operating 
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time on calls, less information equipment is 
needed. These factors, of course, result 
in economies in the information bureau. 

With the new records, the desired infor- 
mation will, in a larger proportion of cases, 
be found in the first record consulted, 
thereby resulting in a saving of time for 
the subscriber as well as for the operator. 

Another instance of service improvement 
is in the case of calls on which it is neces- 
sary to report “no telephone listed.’ Such 
calls consume considerable time, as every 
record in which the listing might be found 
may need to be consulted before a final re- 
port can be given. On this type of call, 
the customer is now kept waiting for a 
much shorter interval than formerly. 

Then again, the prompt removal of obso- 
lete listings eliminates most of the cases 
where a subscriber, having called the num- 
ber furnished him by Information, reaches 
an intercepting operator and is informed 
that the number has been changed or dis- 
continued. This improvement, of course, 
gives better service to the calling customer. 


What Operators Want to Know 


An Extension Telephone for Mother Makes an Ideal Gift and 
Is a Symbol of Love, Affection and Thoughtfulness of the 
Donor—Sell Extensions and Make Mothers Happy—No. 105 


By Mrs. MAyME WorkKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


A short time ago we celebrated Mother’s 
Day—one day in the year set aside to 
honor and pay homage to her whose loving 
care and kindness helped us over the rough 
spots of life through infancy, through our 
school days, and into manhood and woman- 
hood. It is a beautiful custom to set aside 
a particular day to honor mothers, but 
every day in the year should be Mother’s 
Day. 

If your mother is still living she may 
be old, tired and often lonely—her life’s 
work nearly done. Before this wonderful 
woman passes on, take her in your arms 
and tell her how much you love her and 
fix in your memory her mother look. In 
after years this picture, this mother look, 
will mean more to you than any cther 
agency. In your dreams ahead, this mem- 
ory will encourage you, and cheer you 
during disappointments. 

As operators we have been taught to 
cultivate a pleasing tone of voice. Was 
there ever a softer, sweeter voice than 
your mother’s voice? In each caress there 
was a prayer, and in every word of her 
song the strength and stress of incom- 
parable, indescribable love. 

There is a dear old lady I know, whose 
health is failing fast and it takes a great 
deal of her strength to go up and down 
stairs. Her daughter had an extension 
telephone installed at her bedside so that 
she may enjoy visiting with her friends 
on days when she is not able to come down- 


stairs. This mother was as happy with 

her telephone as her daughter was when 

she was a little girl and her mother sur- 
prised her with a new toy. 

There are many mothers who would 
enjoy the comfort and convenience of an 
extension telephone, and what could be 
nicer as a gift for Mother’s Day, Christ- 
mas or as a birthday gift! In addition 
to comfort and convenience, the telephone 
instrument would be a constant symbol 
of the love and affection of the donor. 
Make your own mother happy and bring 
comfort and happiness to some one else’s 
mother by selling extension telephones. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. When the toll center office sends a 
messenger to her own tributary, does 
the ticket clerk make out a duplicate 
messenger ticket for the 
office ? 

2. On a transfer call should the operator 
at the originating 


tributary 


office be notified 
when the call is completed ? 

3. What messages are tax exempt? 

4. If a subscriber asks for the number 
of a subscriber in a distant town, 
should the tributary office, not having 
a directory, pass the information to 
the toll center for her to obtain? 

5. If a long distance call comes “collect,” 
does the operator have to stay on the 
line and give the time and charger 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 27. 











California Discusses Possible Future 


Annual Meeting of California Independent Telephone Association—Old Prob- 
lems and Several New Ones Brought Up—Taxes, Planning for Emergencies, 
Collection Practices and Other Matters—Directors Elected—Other Business 


By Ernest Irwin, 


Secretary, California Independent Telephone Association 


That the problems of the telephone busi- 
ness have not decreased in ratio with the 
diminishing number of telephone stations 
served but rather have increased greatly, 
was plainly to be seen from the reports 
which were made and the discussions on 
current problems which were had at the 
annual meeting of the California Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association held in Los 
Angeles on June 24. On the other hand, 
intense interest was taken in all the old 
problems and several new ones. The in- 
creased spirit of cooperation was shown 
by the matters which were referred to the 
secretary in order that he might formulate 
plans for working out the problems which 
were presented on a collective basis. 

As had been anticipated, much interest 
was displayed in the reports which were 
made concerning the activities of the last 
legislature. These centered particularly 
around the so-called Riley-Stewart plan 
for tax relief. The general population of 
the state of California has risen up in pro- 
test against the increase in the costs of 
government, and the common _ property 
holder, upon whom the brunt of the burden 
has fallen, is apparently breaking under his 
load. At the same time the taxes paid by 
the utilities have been decreasing in total 
amount in line with the decrease in gross 
revenues of the utilities themselves. More 
money must be had. The problem is how 
to get it, for it is needed at once. 

President Wardman reviewed the Riley 
plan, outlining the arguments which were 
made both for and against the proposed 
system. He stated that one effect of the 
passage of the bill would be to put every- 
one on the same basis and thus to elimi- 
nate the cry which has been made for the 
last 20 years that the utilities are not pay- 
ing their share of the upkeep of govern- 
ment. 

Assessmen for Taxes. 

It was noted that according to the tax 
bill introduced by Senator Duval, which 
has been approved by the governor, the 
taxes of the telephone companies will be 
increased to 6.2 per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts if the Riley-Stewart plan fails, while 
the tax on the gas and electric utilities 
will be increased from 7.5 per cent to 
11.2 per cent. The assessment of property 
of the utilities under the new plan presents 
a problem which has not as yet been solved 
by the State Board of Equalization to 
whom the duty will be delegated. The 
assessment would not be made by the lo- 
cal assessors but would be made for each 


company property as a whole and allocated 
in some way to the various districts where 
the utilities’ property might be. 

A lengthy report of the legislative activ- 
ities was later given by the secretary in 
his report of association activities. He de- 
tailed some of the problems which were 
before the legislature and also told of the 

















Ernest Irwin, of Long Beach, Secretary of 

the California Independent Telephone As- 

sociation Which Held Its Annual Conven- 
tion on June 24. 


hearing before the revenue and taxation 
committees of the legislature. 

President Wardman seemed to have been 
much impressed by his experiences as the 
result of the earthquake of March 10. 
This earthquake has been referred to gen- 
erally as if it had been confined to Long 
Beach. As a matter of fact, it covered a 
much wider area and two of the towns— 
Bellflower and Artesia—served by one of 
the companies of which Mr. Wardman is 
president suffered, in proportion, probably 
more than Long Beach itself. 

The manner in which the earthquake 
emergency was handled by the Associ- 
ated Telephone Co., Ltd., and the South- 
ern California Telephone Co. was highly 
commended and those present were ad- 
vised to read carefully the excellent ar- 
ticle in TELEPHONY of June 17 on the sub- 
ject of “Telephone Service During a Dis- 
aster,” written by Frank Davies, general 
sales manager of the Associated company. 

Mr. Wardman recommended that each 
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company formulate for itself some kind of 
a plan covering what it would do in case 
of major disasters of any kind, particu- 
larly those which would put central office 
equipment out of commission and thus stop 
the functioning of the telephone system as 
a whole. He even suggested the possibil- 
ity of rebuilding a plant after such a dis- 
aster on an entirely different plan from 
the one which had previously existed in 
the locality, although others who joined in 
the discussion did not go as far as that. 

Some plan of cooperation between com- 
panies in such a case was considered de- 
sirable, although it was recognized that 
such cooperation had at all times in the 
past always sprung up when it was needed. 
An orderly method, thought out and culti- 
vated beforehand will, however, surely be 
better and thus preferable to the volun- 
teer spirit, no matter how excellent, which 
has always existed in emergencies. The 
matter was referred to the secretary that 
he might take it up with the various com- 
panies in the territory and endeavor to 
work out the basis of a plan which might 
be submitted to the association. 

One thing in particular which deserves 
the consideration of everyone is the es- 
tablishment of some adequate means of 
identification for public utility vehicles and 
employes in case of emergencies of any 
kind which produce traffic congestion. 

This problem is particularly set out in 
the article by Mr. Davies in his Item No. 
4 in which he suggests the use of a colored 
spotlight similar to that of ambulances 
and police and fire department vehicles 
(but of a color other than red), which 
would enable these vehicles to be readily 
recognized and allowed to pass through 
traffic lines. Mr. Davies suggested the 
use of a blue spotlight and also recom- 
mended that the designation adopted be 
used in ordinary times in order that the 
public in general might become familiar 
with it and thus readily recognize it as a 
symbol in time of emergency. 

New Federal Taxes. 

Eliot H. Cheadle, secretary-treasurer of 
the Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., and 
other companies with which it is affiliated, 
brought to the meeting a very instructive 
message about the taxes which have been 
provided for in the national Industrial Re- 
covery act, recently approved by the Presi- 
dent. These taxes are three in number, 
the first of which is a 5 per cent tax on 
dividends paid by any corporation to stock- 
holders other than domestic corporations. 
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The government requires that the corpo- 
ration take 5 cents out of each $1.00 of 
dividend check in connection with all divi- 
dends declared after June 15 midnight and 
forward this amount to the Collector of In- 


ternal Revenue, giving the stockholder the 
other 95 cents. 


The second tax is a capital stock tax of 
$1.00 per $1,000 of “adjusted declared value 
of capital stock.” This is payable in July 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. 

The third tax is an excess profits tax of 
5 per cent on the amount which the cor- 
poration earns over 12% per cent per year 
of its adjusted declared value of capital 
stock as determined in connection with the 
capital stock tax return filed for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933, which adjusted 
declared value will be as of December 31, 
1932. This tax for the year 1933 will be 
payable some time in 1934, the earnings to 
be used in its computation being the same 
as those determined as a basis for payment 
ot income tax. 

These three federal taxes are tempo- 
rary and may be repealed on the date when 
the President declares that the total re- 
ceipts of the government exceed its ex- 
penditures, or on repeal of the 18th 
amendment, whichever is earlier. 


Interchange of Credit Information. 

Frank Davies, sales manager of the As- 
sociated Telephone Co., Ltd., outlined a 
method by which all companies in the 
southern part of the state may cooperate 
in the interchange of information concern- 
ing prospects for telephone service which 
are created through the removal of patrons 
from the territory of one company to the 
territory of another. 

Mr. Davies stated that in all probability 
the customer would order a telephone at 
the new location. He estimated that 450 
persons per day discontinue telephone ser- 
vice in Southern California alone, because 
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of moving to some other part of the area, 
so a considerable revenue would be pro- 
duced if the interchange of such informa- 
tion should advance the order date for new 
service only one day for each such cus- 
tomer. The development of a plan for 
such interchange of information was as- 
signed to the secretary. 

J. H. Mitchell, commercial supervisor 
for the Southern California Telephone 
Co., gave a short talk on collection meth- 
ods. He stressed the careful collection of 
current accounts, for it can be readily seen 
that when large amounts are outstanding, 
the average size of the customers’ final 
bills will increase and the amounts charged 
off as uncollectible will increase in rela- 
tively the same proportion. 

This is a matter which should be given 
careful thought, particularly by the small- 
er companies, many of whom in the past 
have been satisfied if their customers paid 
their bill for telephone service regularly 
a month after it was due. It frequently 
happens in small exchanges that the ele- 
ment of acquaintance enters so largely 
into the collection problem that the man- 
ager seems to be backward about asking 
those with whom he is well-acquainted to 
pay up promptly, being apparently satis- 
fied if he knows that the money will be 
forthcoming at a later date. 

Mr. Mitchell spoke of the improvement 
which may be made by placing better 
trained personnel on final account collec- 
tion work rather than, as has frequently 
been the case in the past, putting the older 
employes on the work, irrespective of their 
fitness. The problem of collection of cur- 
rent accounts begins with the establish- 
ment of the credit of the applicant for 
service, and is influenced greatly by the 
proper determination of the amount of 
credit which should be extended to each 
patron of the telephone company. 
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A number of members joined in the dis- 
cussion of collection practices. Mr. Eberle 
spoke of the interchange of credit infor- 
mation which is practiced by other utili- 
ties, particularly the gas company. He had 
found that in many instances appliances 
which had been only partially paid for and 
which had been taken to other parts of 
the Pacific Coast, had been repossessed at 
the new location of the customer and 
credit passed to the company which had 
originally made the sale. He discussed 
the possibility of the establishment of 
some sort of public utility, clearing house 
for collections of all kinds. The matter 
was referred to the secretary for further 
consideration. 

Votes of thanks were extended individ- 
ually to Messrs Cheadle, Davies and 
Mitchell for the talks which they had 
given and also to all those, both present 
and absent, who had journeyed to Sacra- 
mento in connection with legislative prob- 
lems affecting the industry. 

The meeting confirmed the arrangement 
which has been made by the board of di- 
rectors for the payment of dues during 
the past year and extended it through the 
coming year. The directors elected to 
serve through the coming year are C. H. 
Button of Kerman, James S. Campbell of 
Whittier, Wm. De Carteret of Exeter, A. 
L. Hart of Long Beach, C. F. Mason of 
Santa Monica, F. V. Rhodes of San Fran- 
cisco, and A. Wardman of Whittier and 
Downey. 

F. K. Cannon of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. represented the man- 
ufacturers and suppliers in attendance. A. 
N. Johns of the Western Utilities Corp., 
and J. S. Campbell brought out some very 
interesting thoughts in connection with the 
depreciation order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and changes in the ac- 
counting system in connecticn therewith. 


Mutual Problems Discussed in Texas 


Annual Convention of Texas Telephone Men Given Over to Discussion of 
Mutual Problems—Name of Organization Changed to Texas Telephone Asso- 
ciation—The Present Situation from Managerial and 


The Texas Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, of which L. S. Gardner, of Waco, 
is president, held its 28th annual conven- 
tion at the Adolphus Hotel in Dallas on 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 14 and 15. 
At the business meeting during the final 
session of the convention, the name of the 
organization was changed to “The Texas 
Telephone Association.” 

“It was a real good meeting,” says Os- 
car Burton, of Tyler, secretary-treasurer 
of the association, “in which we cut out 
all of the frills and devoted our time to 
a discussion of our mutual problems.” 

The officers of the association were all 
reelected to office on Thursday afternoon 


at the concluding session, as follows: 
President, L. S. Gardner of Waco; vice- 
presidents, John Y. Rust of San Angelo, 
T. P. Bearden of Baird, and A. L. Robb 
of Electra; and secretary-treasurer, Oscar 
Burton of Tyler. 

The morning of June 14 was given over 
to registration and a meeting of the direc- 
tors. The convention sessions got under 
way on Wednesday afternoon about 2:00 
o’clock with President L. S. Gardner, of 
Waco, presiding. An address of welcome 
was given by J. Ben Critz, of Dallas, vice- 
president and general manager, Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. A response to the 
welcome was made by Sam H. Shutt, of 


Economic Viewpoints 


Sherman, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Northern Texas Telephone Co. 

President Gardner, of Waco, general su- 
perintendent, Texas Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co., then presented his annual ad- 
dress. This was followed by the annual 
report of Secretary-Treasurer Burton, of 
Tyler, general manager, Gulf States Tele- 
phone Co. 

The situation as regards telephone ma- 
terials, supplies and equipment was then 
taken into consideration. Brief talks and 
discussions were given by the representa- 
tives of manufacturers present. Following 
the appointment of convention committees, 
the session adjourned. 
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A “get-together” dinner was held at 
7:30 on Wednesday evening in the Adol- 
phus Hotel. The feature of the dinner 
was an address by Gibbons Poteet, entitled 
“A Neglected Industry.” 

At the general session on Thursday 

















John Y. Rust, of San Angelo, Was Reelected 
a Vice-President of the Texas Association 
at Its Annual Convention. 
morning, June 15, John Y. Rust, of San 
Angelo, vice-president of the association, 
presided. At this session, two outstand- 
ing addresses were presented which made 
a profound impression upon all those who 

had opportunity to hear them. 

The first address was by Judge S. A. 
Lindsey, of Tyler, president, Gulf States 
Telephone Co., who spoke on “The New 
Deal and Its Relation to the Telephone 
Industry.” Judge Lindsey has been an of- 
ficer and director of the Federal Land 
Bank, of Houston, since its organization, 
and is chairman of the Peoples National 
sank of Tyler, one of the leading finan- 
cial institutions in eastern Texas. His ad- 
dress appears in full on other pages of this 
issue, 

Judge Lindsey was followed on the pro- 
gram by C. L. Stewart, of Dallas, divi- 
superintendent, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., whose sub- 


sion commercial 


ject was, “The Present Situation From 
the Manager’s Viewpoint.” His address 
follows: 

Present Situation and the Manager. 

“The management of the telephone in- 
dustry of today is confronted with the re- 
sponsibility of providing adequate tele- 
phone service to the public, at the lowest 
possible cost consistent with the financial 
safety of the business. To discharge this 
responsibility fully means that we should 
organize in such a manner as would per- 
mit the accomplishment of : 
1. A sales job with the dual purpose of 

producing additional revenue and ade- 
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quately meeting the customer's service 

requirements. 

2. A collection job with the knowledge of 
our customer’s willingness and ability 
to pay as a basis for collection treat- 
ment. 

3. A proper service charge—one high 
enough to produce sufficient revenue to 
meet operating expenses and set aside 
a modest amount for future use. 
Through this medium we become famil- 

iar with our customers’ requirements and 

establish contacts that have an element of 
confidence in them and through which the 
present user becomes aware of our efforts 
to keep his service value up and the ser- 
vice charges at the lowest possible figure. 

Through sales effort we may provide 
usage for facilities that are a part of the 
fixed investment of the company and in- 
crease the value of the service to the cus- 
tomer, as well as provide sufficient revenue 
to carry on the work. 

It would be my opinion that a view of 
the job, with these three factors always in 
our mind, would produce the most desir- 
able results from an operating viewpoint, 
and ultimately convince all interested par- 
ties of the sincerity of the industry’s 
avowed purpose to provide the best pos- 
sible telephone service at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

It has been clearly demonstrated, dur- 
ing these troublesome days, that the accu- 
mulation of a surplus is definitely in the 
public’s ‘interest. Had my company not 
provided for the rainy day, someone would 
have suffered. There could have been no 
other answer than one of these: a poor or 
inadequate service to the customer, a stock- 
holder without dividends, or a_ smaller 
group of employes with a relatively small- 
er pay check. 

The management evidently had the ar- 
tist’s viewpoint of a finished picture when 
a policy that would consider all parts of 
the finished product was adopted. If I 
were an artist painting a picture, with 
three outstanding features contributing to 
the picture—a lake, a mountain, and the 
moon—each particular part of the picture 
correct in perspective, | could portray this 
policy for your benefit. 

The artist without the ability to see the 
finished product and without giving con- 
sideration to the three different parts of 
the picture cannot present one that would 
attract the attention of anyone. The ar- 
tist had three dominating factors to use. 
This policy so definitely belongs, in my 
mind, to a picture with three dominating 
factors: The lake—the stockholders who 
have provided the necessary funds for 
constructing the plant; the mountain—the 





employes who have provided the physical 
and mental energy to carry on the busi- 
ness; and the moon—the millions of satis- 
fied customers of the industry. 

It is obvious to me that this policy was 
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the result of the ability of the manage- 
ment, during its entire existence, to visual- 
ize this beautiful picture of the lake, the 
mountain and the moon: the stockholder, 
the employe and the customer. 

The proper perspective of the manage- 
ment for this picture would be, at the time 
it arrived at its service charges, to see the 
stockholders’ position, the employes’ posi- 
tion and that of its customers; to insure for 
the first two parts of this group a fair 
return upon their investment—the stock- 
holder upon his financial investment and 
the employe upon his time investment— 
and for the customer the best possible 
telephone service. 

This policy carries with it more than 
that. It carries with it an adequate tele- 
phone service for the public of tomorrow, 
a comfortable place for its employes to 
earn a living, and a safe place for its 
stockholders to invest their savings. 

A service charge of this industry made 
without the proper perspective of the three 
component parts of this picture would so 
distort it as to make either an unhappy 
customer, a dissatisfied employe or a prob- 
able insolvent stockholder. 

If we, as representatives of this indus- 
try, would keep before us this picture of 
the lake, the mountain and the moon, it 
should be relatively easy to discuss the 
reasons why a service charge could not 
be made lower than that which would 
bring to the industry the necessary mate- 

















Oscar Burton, of Tyler, Reelected Secre- 

tary-Treasurer of the Texas Association, 
Deserves Honorable Mention for His Ac- 
tivities in State Association Problems. 


rial for painting this picture—that of the 
fair return to the stockholder, a_ living 
wage to the employe and a satisfactory 
telephone service to the customer. 

If we fully assume the responsibility of 
administering such a policy we must give 
consideration to the user, both from a ser- 
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vice standpoint and from a general view of 
an industry that maintains a right to con- 
tinue making a charge for its service that 
was established several years ago. 

It is apparent to me that the customer 
with a general knowledge of the com- 
modity merchandising plan, overlocks the 
telephone industry’s plan of operation. The 
commodity merchandising plan develops a 
situation where quality of goods and com- 
petitive selling often restricts the profit 
making to something less than the cost of 
money. The other side is that the laws of 
supply and demand sometimes permit a 
fabulous profit. 

What competition does for profit making 
in the commodity game, regulation does 
in the telephone business. What the laws 
of supply and demand do for the commod- 
ity game, regulation prohibits in our game. 
So as we discuss these problems would it 
not be wise to remember that the layman’s 
mind is often in the channel of—what he 
could accomplish in his business without 
competition ? 

Without the proper knowledge of the 
effect of regulation, he suspects that the 
management of this business is selling its 
services with no restrictions as to profits. 
A major part of our sales job is to sell 
service, yet the sale of the policy will as 
nearly meet the revenue requirements and 
amke for pleasant operating experience.” 

Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
secretary-treasurer, United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, was intro- 
duced as the next speaker, and ably cov- 
ered “The National Telephone Situation.” 
He discussed the work in which the na- 
tional association has been engaged in re- 
cent months which included participation 
in governmental activities in Washington. 

He touched upon the activities of vari- 
ous state associations and what they have 
been doing to aid the telephone industry. 
The general situation as regards the tele- 
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phone industry was discussed and helpful 
suggestions offered to telephone men to aid 
in solving their problems. 

R. B. Still, of Portsmouth, Ohio, Tele- 
phone Bond & Share Co., was the next 

















President L. S. Gardner, of Waco, Active 
for Years in Work of the Texas Associa- 


tion, Was Reelected to Office at Its Recent 
Annual Convention. 


speaker on the program. Following his 
address, the nominating committee present- 
ed the following list of directors, all of 
whom were unanimously elected: 

L. S. Gardner, of Waco; Oscar Burton, 
of Tyler; R. B. Fairly, of Lubbock, gen- 
eral manager, Southwestern Associated 
Telephone Co.; C. E. Hoy, of Gonzales, 
division manager, Southwestern Associated 
Telephone Co.; Geo. M. Johnson, Santa 
Anna, manager Santa Anna _ Telephone Co. ; 
A. L. Robb, of Electra, president, Electra 
Telephone Co.; J. Y. Rust, of San Angelo, 
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president, the San Angelo Telephone Co. 

D. F. Shilling, of Wingate, president, 
Shilling Telephone Co.; Jean Shotwell, of 
Lufkin, general manager, Lufkin Tele- 
phone Co.; D. T. Strickland, of Dallas, 
vice-president, Southwestern States Tele- 
phone Co.; J. E. Stuart, Texarkana, pres- 
ident, Two States Telephone Co.; Merton 
Swift, of San Marcos, president, San Mar- 
cos Telephone Co.; J. C. Paxton, of Mc- 
Allen, general manager, Rio Grande Valley 
Telephone Co. 

T. P. Bearden, of Baird, general mana- 
ger, Home Telephone & Electric Co.; Sam 
H. Shutt, of Sherman, general manager, 
Northern Texas Telephone Co.; Lon J. 
Jester, of Chicago, Ill., general manager, 
Mid-West States Utilities Co., and James 
Thompson. The only new directors are 
the latter two, Mr. Jester and Mr. Thomp- 
son, who succeed E. P. Seaman, of George- 
town, and R. B. Still, of Portsmouth, Ohio. 

The concluding session on Thursday 
afternoon, with President Gardner presid- 
ing, was devoted to the transaction of bus- 
iness. Minutes of previous meetings were 
read, and reports of standing committees 
and of special committees were given. The 
directors elected the officers whose names 
have been previously given. 

The constitution and by-laws of the as- 
sociation were amended so as to remove 
any restriction on memberships and here- 
after the association will be known as “The 
Texas Telephone Association,” which will 
admit to membership: 

“(1) Any individual engaged in the op- 
eration, maintenance, or management of a 
telephone exchange; (2) any firm, corpo- 
ration or company engaged in the opera- 
tion of a telephone exchange; (3) any 
manufacturer or dealer in telephone appa- 
ratus or supplies, or any bona fide repre- 
sentative or agent of such manufacturers 
or jobbers, and the publisher, owner or 
representative of telephone publications.” 


“The New Deal” and Telephone Industry 


Address at Convention of Texas Independent Telephone Association by One 
Who Has Been an Officer and Director of Federal Land Bank of Houston 
Since Organization and Chairman of Peoples National Bank of Tyler, Texas 


By Judge S. A. Lindsey, 


President, Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler, Texas. 


3y all evidence of time-tested economics, 
we had by the middle of last year reached 
a condition of adjustment for rising com- 
modity prices which, of course, would be 
attended with revival of trade and in- 
dustry. 

We had successfully met the raids of 
foreign countries upon our gold supply; 
and we had an abundance of available 
cheap credit, together with low living 
costs. In the latter part of the year, we 
had considerable gold imports; in part due 


to funds lent abroad, and in part due to 
the world’s rising gold supply. Thus there 
were here all of the fundamental ingredi- 
ents which in time past have been fol- 
lowed by recovery of great magnitude. 

To get recovery under way, there only 
remained the occurrence of something to 
catch and grip the imagination and senti- 
ment of our people, causing them to take a 
sane view of conditions with renewed 
courage and confidence. 

The election of a new Congress and a 


president of another political party, upon 
a platform calling for amendment of the 
Volstead act and the repeal of prohibition, 
while, perhaps, not sufficient within them- 
selves to get recovery under way, aroused 
a kind of expectancy and optimism. That 
which turned the trick was the opportu- 
nity afforded Mr. Roosevelt in the bank 
crisis at the very moment of his inaugu- 
ration. 

The prompt, courageous and effective 
manner he displayed in dealing with that 
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situation caught the imagination of the 
people, increased their expectation and op- 
timism and restored a degree of confidence. 
That confidence had been recovered is evi- 
denced by the return of more than one 
billion dollars to the banks, 700 million 
dollars of which was gold that had gone 
into and came out from hiding. 

If the President and Congress had done 
nothing beyond handling the bank situation 
as they did—thereby giving proof to the 
public that the banks which were permitted 
to re-open for business were safe and sol- 
vent—except to balance the budget by re- 
ductions in government expenses, supple- 
mented by wise and just taxes to the extent 
necessary, we would, in my judgment, be 
as far, if not farther on the road to re- 
covery than we are. 

It is not my intention to imply a criti- 
cism of the further portion of the “new 
deal” program, but to emphasize that the 
field was prepared for recovery and that 
recovery was already under way. It would 
be but natural for the people of this na- 
tion to hesitate during the further enact- 
ment by Congress of the remaining portion 
of the program. 

By all the experience out of which econ- 
omists discover principles, an abundance 
of cheap credit and low living costs are 
the seeds of recovery of industry and 
trade. Equilibrium of prices at low level 
is the genial soil in which these seeds 
germinate, for low level of prices makes 
for larger consumption. I wish here to 
stress the importance of consumption. 
There can be no increase of production 
without increase of consumption; and 
without increase of production, there can 
be no increase in the employment of la- 
bor and capital. 

I have said that there was an abundance 
of credit. During the period between 1929 
and 1932, the banks had reduced their loans 
and investments by 12 billion dollars, so 
I assume that upon the resumption of in- 
dustry and trade, the banks would be again 
able to supply that amount of additional 
credit. In the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. there was a source of credit amount- 
ing to 3% billion dollars. The 12 inter- 
mediate credit banks could grant credit 
to the extent of one-half billion dollars. 
There is probably an equal amount in the 
Federal land banks, and there were also 
other sources of government credit. 

To these, preparation has been made by 
authority granted to the President to add 
through the Federal land banks and the 
home loan banks, two billions of dollars 
of credit each. In addition to these sources 
of credit, there is authority for the issu- 
ance of three billion dollars of bond-se- 
cured money. 

I think I have omitted some of the pro- 
visions for credit and additional money, 
but these are enough, surely, to justify the 
assertion that if not then, now at least, 
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there is an abundance of potential 
credit. That credit is cheap is evidenced 
by the rate of interest prevailing. Call 
money can be had at 1 per cent; bank ac- 
ceptances bear % of 1 per cent; prime 
commercial paper, 1%4 per cent; the dis- 
count rate of Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York is 2% per cent. 

Here, then, we have an abundance of 
credit; credit is cheap and the living costs 
are low. Likewise, all prices are low 

















“| Feel,’”’ Says Judge Lindsey, ‘“‘That We 
Can All Face the Future with Courage and 
Assurance That We Are Entering Into a 
Period of Prosperity, of Duration Concur- 
rent with Maintenance of Equilibrium, of 
Effective Prices of Commodities, Goods 
and Service.” 

enough to invite great consumption. Re- 
covery is inevitable. 

Even as I enumerate these conditions, 
which I have denominated as seeds for 
business and industrial revival, and low 
level of prices as the soil in which they 
thrive, these seeds have already germi- 
nated. Wheat has risen 25 cents per 
bushel; cotton from $25 to $45 a bale; 
wool from 8 cents to 27 cents per pound; 
hogs and cattle in proportion. As farm 
prices are swinging into equilibrium with 
prices generally, industry gets under way. 

The operation of steel mills has risen 
from 14 per cent to 47 per cent capacity. 
The breweries are running day and night, 
employing three shifts of labor daily. This 
is a new industry and utilizes the products 
of farm and factory. Automotive works 
are turning out trucks and industrial lo- 


comotives. Mills and factories are re- 
lighting their fires. Labor is being re- 
employed. 


Here is an apparent anomaly: Little of 
this vast credit resource has been touched ; 
only 85 million dollars of authorized new 
money has been put into circulation, while 
by the acts of the President and Congress 
fully four billions of dollars (all of our 
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gold) have been taken out of both actual 
and potential circulation, and is not avail- 
able to anyone for anything. 

These facts prove the claims of our 
soundest economists that it is the equi- 
librium between prices and the free ex- 
change of goods and service, and not the 
abundance of money which lead in re- 
vival of and continue the activity in busi- 
ness and industry. 

It is my guess, and it is to be hoped, 
that not one-tenth of this authorized gov- 
ernment credit will be used, and that little 
of this bond-secured money will ever be 
issued. 

I believe with many that none of us 
understands money. Ninety-eight per cent 
of business is done on credit. Confidence 
is the basis of credit. The annual turn- 
over in this nation is said to be 650 bil- 
lion dollars, yet at no time has our money 
stock exceeded 10 billions of dollars; and 
all of this was thought to be redeemable 
in gold, of which we had only three to 
four billion dollars. I can imagine this 
vast volume of business as an inverted 
pyramid, the apex of which is the few bil- 
lion dollars of money upon which rests 
the credit employed in the 650 billion dol- 
lars annual business turnover. 

Here is another proof that we do not 
understand money: The weight of a gold 
dollar is 25.8 grains, 9/10 per cent fine. 
The amount of gold money in the United 
States for the last several years has been 
between three and four billion dollars. Yet 
during this time we have purchased bonds 
of the government and of corporations to 
the extent of fully 100 billion dollars, in 
which bonds there is a provision that both 
principal and interest shall be paid in gold 
coin of the present weight and fineness. 

The truth about the matter is that we 
base our confidence not in the gold but in 
the continued normal processes of business 
and industry. If, and only if, these con- 
tinue can such bonds be paid in gold. 

Yet money, especially gold money, plays 
a part—an important part. It can do more 
harm, however, by its absence than good 
by its presence. However, money plays 
but a small part in the exchange of com- 
modities. Commodities are produced, 
goods fabricated and moved to and through 
the market on credit which is never dis- 
turbed so long as the equilibrium between 
the prices of commodities and services is 
not disturbed and destroyed. 

When something happens to upset the 
free flow of commerce and the exchange 
of goods and service—like tariff or arti- 
ficial upping of some prices, while others 
are permitted to lag and drag—commerce 
and exchange of goods and service cease; 
and surpluses of commodities, goods and 
labor accumulate, and the whole order of 
trade and industry is thrown out of gear. 
In addition, credit tightens, prices fall, and 
we have depression, until adjustments 
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again take place. Greedy upping of prices 
whether by tariffs, combines, or unions, 
sow the “dragon’s teeth” which destroy 
prosperity in the midst of plenty. 

In times of depression, people do not 
think straight. They forget the cause 
which is the disturbance of the equilibrium 
between the prices of service, goods and 
commodities. Some will say there is over- 
production and that machinery is to 
blame; others that we need more money, 
and others that we should have more and 
cheaper credit; still others say that the 
capitalistic system is a failure. 

I believe with that school of economists, 
which maintains that the capitalistic price 
system is not threatened, that the wants 
of man are insatiable; that the machine 
is a blessing; that temporary overproduc- 
tion leads inevitably to an eventual in- 
crease in consumption, and that the con- 
sumer is benefited by low prices. 

I believe, and hope that I may not fail 
to impress you, that under conditions ex- 
isting with the great resources at com- 
mand, we are not dependent upon the 
“new deal” for revival of trade and indus- 
try. At the same time, I wish not to min- 
imize such impetus and aid as may flow 
from the program of the President which 
should quicken and extend recovery by 
maintaining equilibrium of prices. 

At one time I thought that much of the 
“new deal” was un-American. Mr. Roose- 
velt, during his campaign, speaking before 
the Commonwealth Club, said, in sub- 
stance, that the age of exploitation and 
conquest in America was over; that the 
age of intelligent administration of our 
national plant had come; that buccaneer- 
ing promoters were anachronism; that 
princes of properties must assume the 
responsibility that goes with the power; 
that he hoped that business could organize 
and control itself; that government should 
assume the responsibility of economic reg- 
ulation only as a last resort. 

As to capitalism, he said there has yet 
been no breakdown of private initiative, 
because, as yet, there has been no attempt 
to reduce our present system to order. 

In his speech at Madison Square Gar- 
den, Mr. Hoover made a campaign issue 
of the “new deal” when he said that the 
issue between Mr. Roosevelt and himself 
was more than a contest between candi- 
dates and political parties; that it was a 
contest between two theories of the func- 
tions of government. 

Recalling further that the people of this 
nation not only decided in favor of the 
“new deal” program, but broke party lines 
to do so, I must confess that the “new 
deal” is not un-American. 

This “new deal,” as I understand it, is 
the mobilization of the credit and financial 
Strength of this nation, under privilege of 
volunteer cooperation of groups engaged 
in similar and allied lines of business and 
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The Index for Volume 104 of 
“Telephony” Now Ready. 

The index for Volume 104 of “Tel- 
ephony,” which was completed with 
the issue of June 24, 1933, is now ready 
for distribution among those who keep 
complete files. 

In this index are listed all of the im- 
portant articles which have appeared 
between January 7 and June 24. It will 
be supplied free of charge to those 
making application. 








industry, in attack upon depression and 
unemployment of both labor and capital. 
Such cooperation, to make it effective, is 
to be supervised by authority of govern- 
ment. When cooperation is not voluntar- 
ily initiated, it will be enforced upon the 
disinclined by the government. Such 
united attack should be irresistible and 
speed results. 

The underlying purpose of the program 
constituting the new deal extends further 
than the mere revival of business and in- 
dustry. The purpose is to hold what prog- 
ress we as a people and nation have made 
in the things of civilization, and the po- 
sition of leadership among the nations of 
the world which we have attained. We 
have not only become the leading credit 
nation of the world, but our equipment for 
production exceeds that of any other na- 
tion. No nation possesses more of the 
blessings of civilization nor so high a 
standard of living as ours. 

If we are able to peg and hold our pres- 
ent advance, we shall maintain our leader- 
ship and be able to employ it toward peace 
and the advancement of civilization among 
other nations. Thereby we may fulfill a 
destiny of usefulness to mankind generally. 

I must admit that thus far appreciation 
of our attempts to aid other nations has 
been in some quarters lacking. Our gen- 
erosity in lending, with the poor appreci- 
ation shown for the favor, would indicate 
that we have much to learn in the matter 
of dealing with other nations and the peo- 
ples of other nations. 

An economist and writer once said: “At 
particular times, a great many stupid peo- 
ple have a great deal of stupid money. This 
blind capital seeks someone to devour it, 
and there is plethora. It finds someone, 
and there is speculation. It is devoured, 
and there is panic.” 

Another wise man said: “A fool and his 
money are soon parted.” 

During and since the World War much 
stupid money of our stupid people has gone 
to European and South American coun- 
tries, and seems to have little inclination 
of returning. 

Let us hope that the new deal includes 
a national collection program to the extent 
of the debtor’s ability to pay, and that at 
such point of collection, accounts shall be 
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squared; for short settlements make long 
friendships. Uncle Sam has padlocked his 
money chest, and I hope he may substitute 
for the stay-away eagle on any future 
dollars which may go abroad, a likeness 
of the homing pigeon. 

If we are wise, much of these loans to 
nations and to the citizens and institutions 
of nations beyond the seas will in time 
return. Debtors will desire to again trade 
in this, the greatest market in the world. 
They will also fear that they may again 
need our credit aid; therefore, self inter- 
est in the end will turn their thoughts to 
squaring accounts with our nation and with 
our people. 

If business and industry now reviving 
are to continue, prices must be kept in 
equilibrium. Although at this time, goods 
from products of the farm reach the con- 
sumer at only 1 per cent below the prices 
of 1910-1914, while prices paid to the far- 
mer are 47 per cent lower, recent rises in 
farm products are bringing about the neces- 
sary equilibrium. 

By the Industrial Recovery act and farm 
relief measures, it is expected that prices 
generally can be brought and kept in equi- 
librium and maintained at such level as 
will enable labor, producers and traders to 
realize a fair return and no more. No bet- 
ter aid to recovery can be performed by the 
Industrial Recovery measure. 

The new deal will affect telephone com- 
panies in the same manner and degree as 
it will affect all other industry and busi- 
ness. When agriculture, labor and busi- 
ness have a fair return, the people will buy 
and pay for the things they need to the 
extent of comfort and convenience. Tele- 
phone service is a necessity, a comfort and 
a convenience. Its use should and will be 
more widely employed. 

Let us hope that manufacturers and in- 
ventors may find means by which we can 
extend telephone service, as it increases in 
volume, at less charges and yet receive a 
fair compensation for both labor and 
capital. 

What I have said as to our problem is 
also the problem of every other business 
and industry. In no other way can indus- 
try and trade continue to grow and develop 
except by reducing the costs of goods and 
other services wherever possible. How- 
ever, I do not suggest that either labor or 
capital should not be reasonably compen- 
sated, for both are entitled to and must 
have a living wage. 

Of course, our group will cooperate. We 
shall in good faith and zeal do our full 
part of the program required of us by the 
“new deal,” with the aid of which I feel 
that we can all face the future with cour- 
age and assurance that we are entering 
into a period of prosperity, of duration 
concurrent with maintenance of equilibrium, 
of effective prices of commodities, goods 
and service. 











Timely Topics at Washington Convention 


Washington Independent Telephone Association Has Good One-Day Conven- 
tion—Addresses and Discussions Presented Covered Problems of the Telephone 
Industry in the State, Including Collections, Taxation, Rates and Legislation 


By Wm. E. Everett, 


Sales Manager, West Coast Telephone Co., Everett Wash. 


The Washington Independent Telephone 
Association held its 18th annual conven- 
tion on Friday and Saturday, June 16 and 
17, at Lynden, Wash., as guests of the 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. 

It was anticipated that the prevalent 
shortage of time and money in the indus- 
try would make the 1933 meeting a small 
one. But it was unusually weil attended 
and was extremely successful from every 
angle. From beginning to end the pro- 
gram discussions were timely, helpful and 
interesting, and the entertainmen. features 
provided for by the hosts were novel and 
well done. 

The convention was called to order at 
10 a. m., June 16 by President E. R. Han- 
nibal, of Everett, general manager of the 
West Coast Telephone Co. L. A. Jones, 
secretary of the Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., introduced Mayor C. R. Ax- 
ling, who welcomed the convention to 
Lynden. He discussed in an entertaining 
manner his 18 years of experience as a 
director in the Farmers Mutual company 
and his attendance over this period to the 
conventions held by the association. 

President Hannibal made a fitting re- 
sponse to Mayor Axling’s cordial welcome. 
He then proceeded to outline in brief de‘ail 
the present general conditions of the in- 
dustry, paying particular attention to the 
general up-set of prevalent and accepted 
practices by the many new laws already 
made or in the making which affec: tele- 
phone companies. He said, in part: 

“We come to this convention with many 
It is hoped that 
by getting together and discussing these 
problems and attempting to determine the 
trends of the times, we will be better able 
to meet the future. 


problems confronting us. 


We are in a period of change, really of 
revolution. Laws are now in force, passed 
by the present session of Congress, that 
a few we would have looked 
upon with horror as being socialistic and 


years ago 
a'most communistic. We are trying tre- 
mendous experiments in government, per- 
haps the most radical since the Declara- 
tion of The national In- 
dustrial Recovery Act is probably the most 
important bill considered by Congress. 
Constant demands for decreased rates 
are in evidence, while at the same time 
everything is being done by the national 
government to increase commodity prices. 
Whether or not this inflationary move- 
ment will tend to still some of the demands 
for decreased rates remains to be seen. At 
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any rate, we hope that a rapid recovery of 
business will keep everyone so busy that, 
we at least, will be able to concentrate our 
forces on one front instead of defending 
ourselves from attack on all sides. 

So as we discuss our many problems 
during this convention, let us keep looking 

















President E. R. Hannibal, of Everett, Who 
Was Reelected to Office at the Annual Con- 
vention of the Washington Association, 
Discussed the Present General Conditions 
of Telephone Industry in Annual Report. 


forward with hope, for if we will survive 
we must have ever with us the spirit of 
service that shines out with such clearness 
that all with whom we come in contact 
will recognize our desire to be of service 
to our communities, and that all we ask 
in return is fair treatment and the right to 
make a modest profit on our operations.” 

Following President Hannibal’s address, 
A. H. McConnell, of Spokane, commer- 
cial superintendent of the Interstate Tele- 
phone Co., gave an extremely interesting 
outline of his experience and theory, ac- 
cumulated over many years of practice, in 
the matter of “Collections and Extensions 
of Credit.” He stressed the necessity for 
the constant supervision and coaching of 
those people who deal directly with the 
customer in making collections. 

He called attention to the fact that dur- 
ing the past three years, telephone compa- 
nies have extended more credit than they 
would have done during normal times ; that 
this credit extension was necessary in or- 
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der that telephone companies stay in busi- 
ness, and warned against the subscriber 
who takes advantage of the credit exten- 
sion and does not make an honest effort to 
pay his bills when due. 

Mr. McConnell’s subject was one which 
held the interest and attention of every 
one. At its conclusion a general discus- 
sion of collection practices was held. 

T. S. Hedges, commissioner of the 
Washington State Tax Commission, was 
the next speaker, and his subject naturally 
was, “Taxation.” Due to a temporary 
throat disorder, Mr. Hedges talked only a 
few minutes during which time he outlined 
in a very understandable manner the aims 
and ideals of the tax commission. He then 
introduced T. M. McIntyre, also of the 
tax commission, to present the body of the 
subject. Mr. McIntyre explained in detail 
recent changes in the state’s tax laws and 
gave a general outline of the present ‘ax- 
ation set-up. 

G. S. Gaines, North Bend, manager of 
the Cascade Telephone Co., was the first 
speaker at the afternoon session. His 
subject was, “Telephone Rates.” 

He particularly stressed the fact that 
the companies’ plant structures are largely, 
if not entirely, built during normal times 
when peak prices, both in material and 
labor prevail and not during slack times 
in prices. During good times, while other 
industries are allowed to make large prof- 
its, the telephone utilities are lim‘ted by 
our regulatory boards as to earnings. 

Following Mr. Gaines’ address, J. N. 
Faust, manager of the Ellensburg Tele- 
phone Co., gave an excellent talk on, 
“Commercial Problems and Public Rela- 
tions.” Mr. Faust has many years of suc- 
cessful experience to draw upon and his 
conclusions were nicely made and forceful. 
He stressed the point that, “the key-word 
to good public relations is good service.” 

B. D. Starkweather, of Everett, assist- 
ant secretary and treasurer of the West 
Coast Telephone Co., gave a highly tech- 
nical and educational outline of recent 
“Interstate Commerce Commission Or- 
ders.” His outline of the commission’s 
requirements from Class A, B and C com- 
panies was very thorough and to the point. 
From a wealth of experience in account- 
ing work, he drew clear-cut conclusions 
on many controversial points. 

Following Mr. Starkweather, George A. 
Walker, general commercial agent for the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., told 

(Concluded on page 24.) 
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(Concluded from page 18.) 
about “Relationship of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and Independent 
Companies.” 

The tenor of his speech was that the 
ancient grudges and ill feelings between 
Bell and Independent companies are a 
thing of the past and that we are now 
working in perfect harmony for the gen- 
eral good of the industry. The Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. otters and 
guarantees its utmost cooperation in all 
matters where the Washington Independ- 
ent companies’ affairs touches it and 
stands ready at all times to be of assist- 
ance to Independent operators. 

George Quinan, chief engineer, northern 
division, Puget Sound Power & Light Co., 
then discussed a subject which has had 
much thought but little definite form, “The 
Relationship of Power Companies and Tel- 
ephone Companies.” He brought out that 
there is a great similarity in the general 
structure of the two industries and that 
it is to their mutual benefit to be neigh- 
borly and meet the occasional irritations, 
which naturally arise between them, in 
a friendly fashion. 

Then followed a very interesting address 
by C. B. Diplock, Vancouver, B. C., com- 
mercial engineer, British Columbia Tele- 
phone Co., on “Communication Service.” 
He pointed out in his address that while 
the United States has more automobiles 
than telephones, in the majority of in- 
stances the car is not a necessity but a 
comfort and convenience. 

He closed his address with a descrip- 
tion of the recent conversation between 
Lord Rutherford in London and Dr. Tory, 
president of the Pacific Science Congress 
at Vancouver. This conversation was 
broadcast by two chains of Canadian ra- 
dio stations extending from coast to coast 
and it is estimated that from 25 to 30 
million dollars’ worth of equipment was 
used in putting through the broadcast. 

Raymond W. Clifford then discussed 
those points in “Recent Legislation” which 
affect telephone companies. His analysis 
was keenly drawn and in such common- 
sense terms with illustrations that it was 
thoroughly understandable. Considerable 
discussion followed this address, as many 
important facts were brought out. 

Mr. Clifford’s address closed the Friday 
afternoon session. The annual banquet 
that evening was held at the Masonic Hall. 
President Hannibal acted as toastmaster. 
Following the banquet, everybody went to 
Birch Bay where the usual Puget Sound 
sport of sitting around a roaring beach 
fire and eating clams was duly observed. 

On Saturday morning’s program, the 
first address was made by T. M. Libby, 
technician of the Pacific Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. His subject was, “Electric 
Waves on Wires.” He pretty conclusively 
proved that black is white and shook to 
the very depths that certainty of knowl- 
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edge of grounds and shorts which all plant 
men possess. 

Following Mr. Libby, Thomas W. Hunt, 
of the social science department of the 
Bellingham State Normal School, spoke 
on “Economic Trends.” In a world-em- 
bracing series of comparisons, he left no 
doubt as to the enviable position of the 
United States in the economic struggle. 

“Whether we wish it or not, our gov- 
ernment is in business,” said he in conclu- 
sion. “This has been true for a long time 
but we refused to recognize the fact. Now 
it has been definitely put there by those 
who formerly preached the doctrine of 
less government in business. It was this 
group which demanded and used the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. It is 
doubtful whether or not they can now de- 
mand that the same government which 
accepts responsibility must not exercise 
control. 

“Mechanical devices will continue to im- 
prove, and it is likely that the population 
trend will continue more and more toward 
a stationary population. As to taxes, I 
think that they will continue high but it 
seems to me that what we get for our taxes 
is quite as important as their amounts. 

We have reached the stage when we 
should regard dividends, professional ser- 
vices and services of all kinds as public 
services and a charge upon the public in 
one form or the other. 

Industry has not taken care of its peo- 
ple. It has used them and then thrown 
them back on the people. Most of the 
corporation plans for pensions, announced 
a few years ago, have fallen down during 
the depression. They have failed in their 
mission: to provide security. 

I hope industry may regulate itself. But 
unless industry and business regulates it- 
self, it must accept regulation from the 
outside.” 

The principal address of the conven- 
tion was given on Saturday morning by 
E. K. Murray, new director of the Wash- 
ington Department of Public Works. He 
has been in office since last January 1. 

Mr. Murray stressed the fact that util- 
ity rates must be just, fair and reasonable, 
both from the standpoint of the public and 
the utilities. He stated that operating ex- 
penses naturally affect rates, and conse- 
quently such operating costs must also be 
just, fair and reasonable. 

He dealt briefly with legislation passed 
by the last session of the state legislature, 
which was sponsored by the Washington 
Department of Public Works. The prin- 
cipal item was that of budget control, 
which, he stated, is merely the right of 
the regulatory body to pass upon expen- 
ditures prior to the time they are to be 
made rather than after. 

Another item was that of service, Mr. Mur- 
ray stating that the public is entitled-to 
good service, almost perfect service, for 
just, fair and reasonable rates. He men- 
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tioned that, generally speaking, service of 
utilities in the state of Washington is very 
good, but that this is not a particular vir- 
tue but is a matter of public necessity. 

Mr. Murray brought out the thought 
that probably the idea we have had—that 
utility rates should remain _ constant 
through good times and bad—is unsound. 
The disturbing element in our economic 
condition is not the fact that prices go up 
or down, but that they go up or down dis- 
proportionately. 

He further stated that it might be nec- 
essary for regulatory bodies and utilities 
to work out a system whereby rates would 
follow the trend of other prices; in other 
words, go up when other prices advance, 
and come down when they are reduced. 

He declared the state regulatory body 
has no opinions which are not subject to 
change in the light of reason and experi- 
ence. It will be its intention to meet prob- 
lems with the idea of bringing about a 
more sound way of doing business, so that 
difficulties which may have been experi- 
enced in the past will be avoided in the 
future. 

He also brought out that several tele- 
phone companies operating in the state of 
Washington had, during the past few 
months, waived the reconnecticn charge 
after the discontinuance of service. This 
had generally resulted in an increase in 
stations rather than losses previously ex- 
perienced. This was brought out as a sug- 
gestion for consideration by those in at- 
tendance, believing that it would prove ad- 
vantageous both to the public and to the 
telephone companies. 

Mr. Murray’s address was an excellent 
one and was well received by those at the 
convention. 

At the close of the convention the nom- 
inating committee recommended the re- 
election of all officers and directors with- 
out change. Motion was made that the 
recommendations of the nominating com- 
mittee be accepted and that the secretary 
be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot 
for the entire group. This motion was 
carried. 

On invitation of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Telephone Co., it was decided to hold 
the 1934 convention at Sunnyside, Wash., 
after which the convention adjourned. 
Hotel Reservations for National 

Independent Convention. 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association has learned that through 
error the Hotel Stevens has refused reser- 
vations to several telephone people desir- 
ing to attend the national convention July 
11 to 14 inclusive. The association has 
reserved the 24th and 25th floors of the 
hotel and reservations are available. 

Telephone people wishing reservations 
should communicate with the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Borrowed Telephone Service in 
Canada; A Manager’s Letter. 
The practice of families using their 

neighbor’s telephone has become so preva- 

lent in Oshawa, Ontario, Can., that Man- 
ager H. M. Black of the Bell Telephone 

Co. of Canada in that city recently draft- 

ed the following letter, which was sent to 

telephone subscribers whose complaints of 
this habit were made at his office: 

“We have observed that your telephone 
is being extensively used by parties other 
than members of your household, and 
would call your attention to the fact that 
this is contrary to your contract with us 
for service. We must ask that this prac- 
tice cease, as you will agree that if two 
or more families are using the same tele- 
phone, it is not fair to our company or to 
other subscribers on your line. 

“We would suggest that if these parties 
are your neighbors, that you present this 
letter to them when next they request the 
use of your telephone.” 

The local press was interested in the 
campaign to the extent that they gave 
space to reproducing the letter as a part 
of a lengthy story on the subject of these 
common complaints. 


Results of an _ Intensive 
Maintenance Campaign. 
By H. N. Hammonp, 
Engineer, The Southwest Telephone Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 

During the present economic conditions, 
many articles have been published regard- 
ing the selling of telephone service and the 
retaining of existing subscribers. Of 
course, these are the most important fac- 


The 


tors in the telephone business, especially. 


during the past when business conditions 
have been below normal. However, I be- 
lieve many of the telephone companies 
have overlooked taking advantage of this 
period of slack business to improve the 
appearances and condition of their outside 
plants. 

In the spring of 1932, a preventive 
maintenance campaign was inaugurated by 
the Southwest Telephone Co. in its 187 
exchanges, and on its several hundred 
miles of toll lines. This campaign was not 
designed to rebuild plants, but to use the 
plant men’s idle time, doing preventive 
maintenance work during the spring and 
summer when the weather is most suitable 
for this type of work. 

This campaign was carried on without 
the purchase or use of any material, ex- 
cept in a few cases where material that 
was on hand, such as glass insulators, 
crossarm pins, etc., were used. 

A mimeograph form was prepared with 
detailed instructions and forwarded to each 


plant man and wire chief. They recorded 
their daily work on this report and for- 
warded it to the general office at the end 
of each 30-day period. At the end of 
four months there were 2,376 blocks of 
right-of-way trimmed, 298 miles of toll 
right-of-way trimmed, 15,589 spans of 
slack pulled in aerial wire leads, 5,898 poles 
reset or straightened and 1,479 crossarms 
straightened. 

A similar campaign was started the first 
of May this year. At the end of the first 
30 days the following results were ob- 
tained: 3,121 spans of slack pulled in 
aerial wire leads, 367 crossarms straight- 
ened, 65 miles of toll right-of-way 
trimmed, 359 blocks of exchange right-of- 
way trimmed, 1,592 poles reset or 
straightened, 294 cable rings respaced, 45 
terminal poles dressed up, and 159 bad 
joints cut out on toll lines. 

One can readily see, with work of this 
kind, that a great many causes for trouble 
can be eliminated, thereby reducing sub- 
scribers’ complaints and improving the 
service to the public. 











I believe that if more of the Independ- 
ent companies would do this type of work, 
they would have their plants in better 
shape to improve their class of service to 
their subscribers and to care for new sta- 
tions that are to be secured in the immedi- 
ate future. 


A Slogan for Telephone Employes 
to Use Among Acquaintances. 
“Be Modern—Telephone!” This was the 

winning slogan selected from the 6,366 en- 

tries in a slogan contest among the em- 
ployes in the traffic department of the 

Manhattan division of the New York Tele- 

phone Co. recently to stimulate the use 

of both toll and local service. The contest 
was conducted from May 1 to May 13 with 
the object of developing a catchy slogan 
to awaken telephone consciousness among 
friends, relatives and acquaintances. 
“Make people make calls,” was the slo- 
gan under which the contest got under 
way, and emphasis was placed on the op- 
portunity afforded every employe to sell 
service by impressing on friends the many 
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Flashes and Plugs— News Briefs and Comments 


In a letter from Kobe, Japan, inquiring 
about a series of articles on “Laws of 
Potential Drop in Conductors,” B. B. 
Johnson says: 

“T have read TELEPHONY for the last 20 
years, and wish your journal continued 
success.” 

* * * 

Under the economy program, telephone 
service in Chicago public schools will be 
much curtailed. In 1932, 1,230,000 calls 
were made over school telephones at a cost 
of $50,000. Now the use of school tele- 
phones for private calls has been forbidden. 
During the vacation period all measured 
service telephones will be disconnected. 

* * * 

“Doing without a telephone is often a 
costly saving” is the slogan on envelopes 
used by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

x * * 

W. G. Sibley—columnist in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce—says: “While the 
automobile is a great aid in the get-away 
of criminals, the telephone is a greater aid 
to those whose business it is to capture 
them.” 

x * * 

On April 1, 1933, the British Postoffice 
telephone system numbered 2,137,000 sta- 
tions, of which London had 798,153. 

x * * 

C. J. York, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Crawford Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Girard, Kans., writes TeEL- 


EPHONY suggesting that all telephone men 
should be reminded that all dividends 
declared after June 15, midnight, must have 
a tax of 5 per cent paid on them. 

The company paying the dividend is 
required to deduct and withhold the tax, 
and pay it to the government within 30 
days. 

x x * 

Telephone traffic picked up materially 
during the month of May. Disconnections 
show a marked decrease over last year, 
and steady improvement is expected if 
business recovery continues at the present 
rate. 

* * * 

At Akron, Ohio, the new telephone direc- 
tories were distributed by high school 
students. The board of education helped 
select the students, basing their choice on 
high scholastic standing and need of 
employment. 

+ * * 

Among the 89 corporations on which 
Morgan & Co. has directors are Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp., Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania and the 
Diamond State Telephone Co. 


x * * 
Toward the close of the school year 
students at the University of Dayton 


(Ohio) ran out of money and used more 
slugs than nickels in the pay stations on 
the campus grounds. So the telephone 
company disconnected the service. 
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advantage of the use of the telephone. 
Get your friends to telephone—when they 
are thinking of writing; when they are 
delayed; when they are in doubt; when 
they wish to order from the store; when 
they wish to make reservations. This was 
the keynote of the contest in which prac- 
tically the entire Manhattan traffic depart- 
ment went in search of a fitting slogan. 
The winning slogan, “Be Modern—Tele- 
phone!” was net the idea or brain-child 


TELEPHONY 


of one contestant only. After the selec- 
tion had been made, it was discovered that 
no less than 17 employes from various 
offices in the Manhattan area had submitted 
the same slogan, so 17 winners were named 
in the one contest. 

Other slogans submitted and considered 
good enough for honorable mention were: 

“Let the Telephone Be Your Messenger.” 
“It's Much Easier to Telephone.” “Say 
It by Telephone.” “You'll Do It Quickly 
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by Telephone.” “Why Not Telephone?” 
“It’s Never too Late to Telephone.” “Tele- 
phone Today—Why Delay?” “The Quick- 
est Way—the Telephone Way.” “Tele- 
phone Calls Get Immediate Results.” 
“There’s No Substitute for a Telephone.” 
“Save Time—Use the Telephone.” 

But the winning slogan: “Be Modern— 
Telephone!” is the phrase with which 
Manhattan traffic employes seek to make 
their friends more telephone-minded. 








Outside Plant Men Talk 


Things Over 





During This Century of Progress, 
What About Accidents? 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin,’ buddies! Did any of you ever 
stop and realize the past century has been 
a real Century of Progress? Just think of 
how the telephone industry has helped this 
old world along. At first folks could com- 
municate no farther than the sound of their 
voices could carry. Then someone discov- 
ered that a whistle would carry further 
than the sound of a voice, so a system ot 
whistle signals was set up. Then man 
‘earned that he could see farther than he 
could hear, so smoke signals 
sorted to. 

Such systems were 
convenient, for the 


were fe¢- 


inefficient and_ in- 
weather could ruin 
them, and there was always a chance ot 
misinterpretation. In the latter part of 
the 18th century, long distance signals were 
sent by means of wigwag signals, cannons, 
and bells, but even those methods depended 
on sight and hearing, and thus were apt to 
be misunderstood. 

Finally, in 1844, Samuel F. B. Morse 
talked Congress into setting up an ex- 
perimental line from Washington to Bal- 
timore. On March 24, 1844, Morse tele- 
graphed these words “What hath God 
wrought,” from Washington to his part- 
ner, Theodore N. Vail, at Baltimore. This 
successful experiment started the ball 
In 1866, Cyrus W. Field was suc- 
cessful in his attempts to lay a telegraph 
cable between Europe and North America, 
tying the two continents together. 

Then on March 10, 1876, Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell spoke these words: “Mr. Watson, 
come here; I want you,” and they were 
clearly heard by Watson. From 1876, up 
until now, the progress of the telephone 
industry has been remarkable. 


rollin’. 


Yes, buddies, it has been a long step 
from the year 1828, when it took a horse- 
back rider four full weeks to ride from 
Washington to Nashville to notify Andrew 
Jackson that he had been elected Presi- 
dent, down to our instantaneous communi- 
cation of today. 

We've shure made progress and when 
you visit the world’s fair this summer, be 
shure to visit the Communications Building 


and see the telephone exhibit. It will be 
well worth your time and you'll enjoy it. 

But now let’s look at the other side of 
things. During this century of progress. 
when everything has been made better; 
when this old world has been made a place 
of scientific and electrical wonders, have 
we made any real progress against that 
pest, Ole Man Accident, who wrecked 
the lives of primitive man, just as he has 
wrecked the lives of millions of present- 
day humans? Or has he made progress 
against us, and shown us that in spite 
of our high civilization, he can treat us as 
he pleases ? 

In 1913, 76,157 persons were killed in 
accidents. Since that time the figure has 
grown until now the annual number of 
deaths charged up to accidents is about 
99,000. On top of this about 10,000,000 
persons are injured, and the annual cost is 
around $3,000,000,000, or about $95 every 
second. Now what do you think? Has 
progress been made by us or by Ole Man 
Accident? Think it over, and the fore- 
going figures will answer the question for 
you. 

Well, I guess that’s enuf for that and 
now how about signals? Every- 
body got a fresh chaw? Here goes: 


some 


Be sure there is no grease or oil on the 
floor where you place the base of the 
ladder you are going to work on. 

Every time you start to raise a platform 
with your handline make sure the 
handline is securely fastened in the 
hooks provided. 


Careless employes have a habit of alight- 
ing from trucks before the truck has 
completely stopped. Such a habit is 
dangerous. Always wait until the truck 
has stopped before getting out. 

Always be on the lookout for loose pole 
steps and fix them up so that they will 
not be dangerous, either to you or 
vour fellow workmen. 

Remember a manhole hook is the only 
tool which you should use to replace 
a manhole cover. When you use any 
other tool you are taking a chance; 
and when you take a chance Ole Man 
Accident generally takes a victim. 

Every time you see a red danger tag 
attached to an object, read it and heed 
its warning. Not long ago a splicer 
entered a manhole that had a red tag 
attached to it, indicating gas in the 


manhole. He noticed the gas but failed 
to use the blower to ventilate the man- 
hole. As a result he now rests out 
where all is quiet. 

Failure of an employe to pick up broken 
glass, wire, nails and other material 
before leaving a job has caused many 
an accident. 

Use your pencil and report by memo- 
randum to your boss the location and 
nature of every hazard which you run 
onto. 

Learn how to safely use a knife. Never 
cut towards yourself or a fellow em- 
ploye. Always cut away from your- 
self. 


Study these signals. Fix them in your 
mind, and observe them. They’ll help you 
to be a safe worker, and if we can all be 
safe workers, maybe in the next few years 
we can point to the accident results charts 
and say: “Well, we’ve made some real 
progress against Ole Man Accident.” 

Buddies, it will be a grand old day when 
we can look around us and realize that be- 
cause of safety, people are living longer, 
peop'e are more active, people are health- 
ier, and people are using the money that 
formerly went to accidents, to buy things 
to make them happy. That day will arrive 
some time, but only after every one of us 
become firm believers in safety! 

Guess I’ll be rambling, but I'll be back 
again soon. Until then, remember: “Safety, 
when used properly, can stop Ole Man Ac- 
cident’s progress!” 


Barbed Wire Fence System En- 
ables Farmers to Telephone. 

Consul, Saskatchewan, Can., reports that 
rural telephone service, functioning without 
power or other overhead expense, has 
served that district for some time “in a 
fairly satisfactory manner.”  Plentiful 
barbed-wire fences that stretch across the 
countryside, are used for trunk 
Wherever there are gates, long poles carry 
the wires above them so that there is no 
cut-off. 

A lead wire to which head receivers are 
attached, runs from the fence to the house, 
in each case. One must be listening for 
or expecting a call. Usually appointments 
are made during conversations, so that 
both interested persons will know’ when 
their next call will be “on the fence.” 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Rules Announced for Payment of 
New Dividend Taxes. 
Corporations will not have to file returns 
under the new tax on dividends and will 
not have to make payments until July 31, 
Guy T. Helvering, commissioner of inter- 
June 26 in 
Washington, D. C. The government will 
collect the dividend tax at the end of the 
month following that in which the dividend 
is declared. The 5 per cent levy on divi- 
dends declared in June, for instance, must 
be sent in to collectors of internal revenue 

by July 31. 

Forms on which the new tax returns are 
to be made by corporations are being pre- 
pared by the bureau of internal revenuc, 
Collectors 
of internal revenue will announce when 


nal revenue, announced on 


according to the commissioner. 


they are ready. 

Commissioner Helvering explained that 
dividends declared midnight of 
June 15, when the new tax law became 
effective, are exempt from the levy. Cor- 
porations do not pay the tax unless they 
They merely withhold 


before 


wish to absorb it. 
it from those to whom the dividend is 
being paid and turn it over to the govern- 
ment, acting as an agent throughout the 
whole transaction. 


Michigan Bell President Testifies 
Before Legislative Committee. 
Discontinuance of the additional charge 

of 25 cents a month for handset telephones 
would make it necessary for the Michigan 
Sell Telephrone Co. to make up a revenue 
shrinkage of $336,000 annually through 
other rate readjustments, Burch A. For- 
aker, president of the company, told the 
house rules committee at Lansing. In ad- 
dition, the immediate demand for the new 
type instrument would cause an estimated 
capital outlay of $5,000,000, he said. 

Mr. Foraker appeared in opposition to 
two pending resolutions proposing that the 
state invoke its police powers to terminate 
the eight vears of litigation over telephone 
rates and arbitrarily impose downward ad- 
justments. Although the committee took 
no formal action, the resolutions both ap- 
peared to be ready for the legislative grave- 
yard. 
half-million 


Michigan's telephone sub- 


scribers must be ready to absorb a cost of 
$4 each in appraisal and other charges in 
the litigation pending before the Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission, Mr. Foraker 
intimated. 

He presented exhaustive records to es- 
tablish losses in Michigan, certain zones 
being cited as conspicuously unable to sup- 


port the service which they are getting. 
The records showed the Grand Rapids zone 
to be piling up steady losses. Detroit’s 
higher rates reflect the commission's efforts 
to spread these burdens so that the average 
would permit profitable business, Mr. For- 
aker said. 


Lilienthal Resigns in Wisconsin; 
Takes Oath for Federal Post 
Public Service Commissioner David E. 
Lilienthal of Wisconsin delivered an 11- 
word written resignation to Gov. Schmede- 
man’s office on June 23. A few minutes 
later he was administered a federal oath 
as a director of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority by Chief Justice M. B. Rosen- 
berry of the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 
Justices Owen and Wickhem witnessed 
the oath by which Mr. Lilienthal became 
officially installed in his position with the 
Muscle Shoals project. He said he expect- 
ed to leave Madison for Washington with- 
in a few days. 


Bill Passed Increasing Powers of 
Illinois Commerce Commission. 
The hotly-contested bill to expand the 

powers of the Illinois Commerce Commis- 

sion was passed by the senate by a vote of 

35 to 9 on June 27. The only step left 

to complete the legislative process is house 

concurrence in an amendment. 








Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 11. 

Yes. 

No. 

Messages are exempt 

are paid 


wn = 


from tax that 
for by any agency of the 
federal government or a state or ter- 
ritory, county, township, city, town or 
village. The messages of an official 
of any such government department 
are not exempt if the message is sent 
by such an official as an individual in 
the interest of an individual and paid 
for by the official individually. Mes- 
sages of ambassadors, ministers and 
other properly-accredited diplomatic 
representatives of foreign governments 
are exempt. This exemption does not 
apply to consuls. 
telephone 


The messages of a 
involved in the 
operation of its business as such are 
exempt. 

Yes. 

Only in those cases where the operator 
has been requested to quote the time 
and charge. 


company 


on +t 
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The senate amendment to the utilities 
bill was the administration’s compromise 
in reference to the cost of rate investiga- 
tions which may be assessed against com- 
panies. There was no limit to these 
charges in the original bill, but it now 
establishes a maximum of % of 1 per cent 
of the company’s gross operating revenue. 

The debate on the bill was brief and 
the few opponents who centered 
their attention chiefly on the “revolutionary 
powers” given the commission, the chief 
of which is authority to fix rates and com- 
pletely reverse the present practice by re- 
quiring the affected company to bear the 
burden of proving that the rates are un- 
fair. 


spoke 


Commission’s Attorney Gives His 
Opinion on Making Utility Rates. 

The insistence of F. L. Bollen, the new 
member of the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission, that the value of the service 
is an important factor in the making of 
rates and in determining the reasonable- 
ness of existing schedules for telephone 
companies, has made that a live issue in 
Nebraska. 

At the request of Mr. Bollen, the com- 
mission’s attorney, Edwin Vaill, has pre- 
pared an opinion which he has submitted 
to the 
connection with a pending case. 


for consideration in 
The com- 
pany involved is losing money at all of its 
exchanges but Mr. Bollen thinks it should 


commission 


reduce rates, because the value of the ser- 
vice has been decreased by disconnections, 
in the belief that this will lead to reconnec- 
tions. 

Mr. Vaill says there are two major fac- 
tors which enter into the making of utility 
rates—cost of service to the company and 
value of service to the user. He does not 
find that the relative weight to be given 
to these factors has been settled by court 
decisions to the extent that hard-and-fast 
rules may be laid down which will govern 
all situations. 

In normal times the test for reasonable- 
ness of rates is the amount of money pru- 
dently invested or the value of the property 
used and useful, and what is a fair rate 
of return reference to 
what would be a fair price for subscribers 
to pay for their telephones. 

The commission attorney thinks that in 
times of financial distress the earnings of 
the company may be depleted so that the 
question of the company’s right to earn a 
dividend may become involved. In such 
cases, the courts have held that the rights 
of the public are entitled to prior consid- 


considered with 
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The farmer’s telephone helps him settle many proble 
in the most efficient manner. Bringing the world to his door, 
finds him markets, keeps him in touch with prices, obtai 
advice and help when needed, and shortens the distanc 


between neighbors. 


Advertisements such as the one on the opposite page te 
true stories of how farmers now employ the telephone, and su 
gest ways in which they may make use of it to their advantag 

This advertising appears in farm publications througho! 
the country. It should help to extend the service of the fa 
telephone, increase its value to the farmer, and create good wi 


for the telephone industry. 
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eration over those of the stockholders, and 
that the public may not be charged rates 
which are more than the value of the ser- 
vice rendered, for the purpose of affording 
dividends to the stockholders. 

It has also been suggested that in nor- 
mal times utilities should be permitted to 
earn more than a bare return, so that they 
may accumulate a surplus for contingen- 
cies. A corrollary to this proposition 
would be that where such surplus has been 
accumulated, it would be only fair to re- 
quire the utility to draw upon the surplus 
rather than to permit rates in excess of 
the value of the service to be exacted from 
the public. So far, he says, the situation 
is clear, but when there is for considera- 
tion the question raised in the pending case, 
the commission is leaving the charted sea 
and venturing into unknown waters. 

There are two views which may be en- 
tertained where the situation is that a 
company is not making an operating profit. 
One is that the commission should not as- 
sume the management of the company nor 
attempt to provide it with sufficient oper- 
ating revenue, but should leave it to work 
out its own salvation. 

On the other hand, there is a school of 
thought that where a utility is in danger 
of impending dissolution through deficits in 
operating revenue, it is the duty of the 
regulatory commission, in the interest of 
the general public and of the investors in 
that utility, to take such steps in the regu- 
lation of its rates as will place the utility 
on a sound basis. 

Mr. Vaill points out that the Oregon 
commission has held that more important 
than a profit on the investment is the pres- 
ervation of the integrity of the capital in- 
vestment itself, and this phase of the sub- 
ject deserves first consideration in order 
that the community may be assured of con- 
tinuous service. 

In determining fair rates, the first and 
important thing to consider is the 
value of the service to the consumer, in 
order that there may be avoided the impo- 


most 


sition of prohibitive rates which in them- 
loss of business, might defeat 
the purpose of increased revenue sought 
by the higher rates. 

The Wisconsin commission is quoted as 
having held that when consumers secure 
utility service at rates which only cover 


selves, by 


operating expenses, including depreciation - 


and a fair rate of return, they are obtain- 
ing service at as low a rate as under nor- 
mal conditions they can reasonably expect, 
but that there are exceptions. 

It is not infrequent that utilities are 
found to be operating under conditions 
where no raise in rates that can be col- 
lected from customers would be sufficient 
This situation 


may be the result of insufficient number 


to meet normal charges. 
of customers, mistakes in construction and 
its excessive cost or similar causes. In 
order to be paying concerns, these would 
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SELLING THE SERVICE 


By JoHN G. REYNOLDs. 

1. Most of us have had occasion to 
make calls which would have proved ex- 
tremely embarrassing had someone over- 
heard them. But thanks to the telephone 
all of our calls can be made in the privacy 
of our homes without any embarrassment. 
Stress this point to your friends, for some 
day they may have to make a call over a 
friend’s telephone which they would rather 
have no one overhear. 

2. Are you ambitious? Do you really 
want to get ahead and make good in the 
telephone industry? If you do, start in 
today to build up your sales record. The 
men and women of our industry who are 
doing their level best to make sales, and 
thus help their companies ride through the 
bad times of today, will be the supervisors 
of tomorrow. 

3. Every installer has a wonderful 
opportunity to sell additional service or 
equipment to a new subscriber, at the time 
he surveys the job for location of the 
equipment. 

4. Railroad men are frequently called 
by the “call-boy,” in the night. A_ bed- 
room telephone is almost a necessity for 
such men, as it practically assures them 
that no calls will be lost. How many rail- 
road men do you know? Look them up 
and point out the fact that a bedroom tele- 
phone is one convenience they cannot afford 
to be without. 

5. Many men are now working on part- 
time jobs. And many of these men are 
losing two or three days’ work simply 
because employers cannot get in touch 
with them. A telephone in their homes 
would assure them of immediate contact 
with employers, and the additional work 
which they would gain through this con- 
tact would more than repay the cost of 
telephone service. 








have to have higher rates than their cus- 
tomers would be willing to pay rather than 
forego these services. 

Mr. Vaill says that while he could not 
undertake to prophesy what the courts 
would do if the commission followed the 
suggested course, the policy of taking such 
regulatory steps with respect to rates as 
may be necessary in the general interest 
and for the perseverance of the capital 
structure, appeals to him as more reason- 
able than a hands-off policy, and that, in 
principle, it is more salutary. 

Assuming that the commission sees fit 
to follow this doctrine, the question re- 
maining is as to the propriety of requiring 
a reduction and the reasonableness of the 
fixed. This brings up the 
question of whether the proposed course 
will bring back lost subscribers and result 
in securing new ones necessary to over- 


rates to be 


come the operating deficit. Any such or- 
der must be frankly experimental; but as 
it should also be temporary only, the ex- 
periment is rendered less hazardous. 

Mr. Vaill adds that while there is no 
express provision in the statute authoriz- 
ing emergency rates as to telephones, he 
thinks that the installation of such rates 
is within the constitutional powers of the 
commission. These powers with respect 
to regulation of rates of all common car- 
riers includes telephone companies, and 
are very broad. While they have not been 
defined by statute as to telephone compa- 
nies, neither have they been limited or 
circumscribed. 

The constitutional powers as to the reg- 
ulation of rates of railroads and telephone 
companies are the same. There is, it is 
true, an express statutory provision pro- 
viding for emergency railroad rates, but 
this statute is but a more specific defini- 
tion of one phase of the general power 
to regulate rates of utilities and common 
carriers that is bestowed by the constitu- 
tion. There only remains the question of 
whether such an order should issue, and 
this is a matter which addresses alone to 
the sound discretion of the commissioners 
themselves. 


Compromise Proposed to Ohio 
Commission in Dividend Case. 
The Warren Telephone Co., the Mt. Ver- 

non Telephone Corp. and the Ohio Central 
Telephone Co., the latter of Wooster, Ohio, 
the three companies cited several weeks ago 
by the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
for paying alleged dividends out of capital 
during the past few years, have suggested 
a compromise through J. M. Schooler, at- 
torney of Columbus. 

The compromise proposed is that the 
commission cut the depreciation accounts 
from 5 to 4 per cent for the years 1928 to 
1932 inclusive, except in the case of the 
Warren Telephone Co., which would be 
cut from 5 to 4% per cent for the years 
named. Attorney Schooler declared that 
this “excess” depreciation would be used 
to restore capital. 

It was also suggested that the Ohio Cen- 
tral Telephone Co. take over the common 
stock of three other Ohio subsidiaries of 
the Middle Western Telephone Co., viz.: 
the Home Telephone Co. of Killbuck, the 
Kidron Telephone Co. of Kidron and the 
W. & O. Co. of Wooster. 

The offer of compromise was taken un- 
der advisement by the commission. 


Ordered Eight Ohio Companies to 
Cease Dividends on Common. 
Eight Ohio telephone companies, all sub- 

sidiaries of the Interstate Telephone & 

Telegraph Co. of Abilene, Kans., have 

been directed by the Ohio Public Utilities 

Commission to cease payments of dividends 

om common stock, pending rehabilitation of 
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their depreciation reserve and 
accounts. 

The companies cited are the Ohio Tele- 
phone Service Co., of Greenville; New 
Faris Home Telephone Co., New Paris; 
Interstate Telephone Corp., Union City; 
Eaton Telephone Co., Eaton; Southwestern 


surplus 


Ohio Telephone Co., Hamilton; Camden 
Telephone Co., Camden; Hollandsburg 


Telephone Co., Hollandsburg; and _ the 
Eldorado & West Manchester Telephone 
Co., West Manchester. The companies are 
all in the southwestern section of Ohio. 

The commission has been conducting a 
general investigation of methods of ac- 
counting and financial practices of the 
companies and found that their reserves 
and surpluses had been impaired by the 
continued payment of dividends on out- 
standing common stocks, which the com- 
mission declares to be “not warranted.” 

It is also held that the companies named 
have failed to make adequate provision by 
way of appropriations to the depreciation 
reserve account to keep the properties in a 
proper state of efficiency. 


Nebraska Neighborhood  Tele- 
phone Line Owner Wants to Quit. 
Mrs. Otto Strand, widow of a Nebraska 
ranchman, informs the state railway com- 
mission that she does not care to continue 
as a neighborhood philanthropist, a_ role 
played for years by her late husband. 

He constructed 25 miles of line in the 
cattle country between Mellotts and Brew- 
ster, and over this supplied telephone serv- 
ice to as many as 19 of his neighbors. At 
the present time the number has dropped 
to six, and none of these is paying for his 
service, even though a low rate that did 
not yield enough to pay operating ex- 
penses, including depreciation, was charged. 

Mrs. Strand says she cannot afford to 
continue operating the line; that to do so 
would result in absolute confiscation. 
Therefore, she asks authority to discon- 
tinue the line. 


Pennsylvania Broadens Control to 
Include Holding Companies. 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania has 
signed a bill amending the public service 
company law by giving to the Pennsyl- 
vania. Public Service Commission jurisdic- 
tion over utility holding companies and 

security issues of public utilities. 


Common Battery Exchange To Be 
Installed at Crowley, La. 


The Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion recently issued an order approving an 
agreement whereby the city of Crowley, 
La., agreed to grant the Southern Bell Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. a franchise and 
the telephone company agreed to install, by 
January 1, 1935, a common battery ex- 
change in Crowley and to operate it at the 
rates presently in effect for a period of six 
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The Index for Volume 104 of 
“Telephony” Now Ready. 

The index for Volume 104 of “Tel- 
ephony,” which was completed with 
the issue of June 24, 1933, is now ready 
for distribution among those who keep 
complete files. 

In this index are listed all of the im- 
portant articles which have appeared 
between January 7 and June 24. It will 
be supplied free of charge to those 
making application. 








months before making application to the 
commission for any increase in rates. 

The agreement reached between members 
of the commission and officials of the com- 
pany was the direct result of a complaint 
filed on the commission’s own motion 
against the Southern Bell company in re- 
gard to service at the Crowley exchange. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA, 

June 12: Mrs. Frank Olcese authorized 
to sell telephone system in Hornitos, Mari- 
posa county, and adjacent territory, to 
Mrs. Josephine O. Hamilton. 

June 15: Decision rendered the com- 
plaint of the Reedley Chamber of Com- 
merce against the Reedley Telephone Co. 
and the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
It ordered the re-transfer to the Reedley 
exchange of approximately 20 subscribers, 
originally transferred from the Reedley 
exchange area to the Dinuba exchange area 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

June 16: Acting on its own motion the 
commission ordered an investigation into 
service conditions in areas served by the 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., Downey 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Monro- 
via Telephone & Telegraph Co., San Fer- 
nando Telephone & Telegraph Co., Sierra 
Madre Telephone & Telegraph Co., Sun- 
land Rural Telephone Co. and Whittier 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., cover- 
ing exchange areas, base rate areas, special 
rate areas, zones and service arrangements. 

June 20: Applicaticn filed by the Colusa 
County Telephone Co. asking that it be 
authorized to issue a note for $9,147 to 
purchase dial equipment for the Grimes, 
Maxwell and Princeton exchanges. 

June 22: San Antonio Telephone Co. 
authorized to discontinue operations, pro- 
viding it build a line between Lockwood 
and San Lucas before operations are aban- 
doned and that its three groups of sub- 
scribers form organizations and arrange 
with the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for service from the King City, San 
Lucas and Bradley exchanges. 

ILLINOIS. 

June 27: Hearing in Chicago before 
Commissioner Gilbert on complaint of Wil- 
liam H. Seed and Aaron M. Homel, indi- 
vidually, and as Seed & Homel against the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. relative to re- 
fusal of telephone service in Chicago. 

KANSAS. 

July 12: Hearing in Mildred, Allen 
county, on application of the Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to discontinue its 
exchange at Mildred. 

July 12: Hearing in Lone Elm, Ander- 
son countv. on application of the Kansas 

(Please turn to page 35.) 
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Rates Based on Value of the Service 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. Witnesses Contend Rates Are 
Based on Value of Service—Cost of Service by Classifications Not Factor in 
Design of Rate Schedules—True Test of the Value Is 


Reiterated declarations that the design 
of telephone rates is based primarily on 
the value of the service to the public and 
its total earning power, with respect to 
coverage of all financial requirements 
necessary to provide such facilities, fea- 
tured the cross-examination of Lambert 
N. Whitney, assistant operating vice-presi- 
dent, New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., at the resumed rate hearing on June 
19 before the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Utilities. 

The hearing began with a long discus- 
sion of extra charges imposed by the com- 
pany for the furnishing of station cords to 
subscribers beyond the existing 8-ft. limit. 
Mr. Whitney pointed out that the company 
owns the cord and maintains it. The sub- 
scriber is charged a flat price of $2.25 for 
a 4-ft. extension and $4.00 for a 16-ft. 
extension, and the same price is repeated 
in case the cord is later replaced. 

The witness did not recall whether the 
prices of cords had changed since the 1925 
rate case. The price is based on the com- 
pany’s best judgment as to the value ot 
the cord service. The witness believed 
that the subscribers do not find the cord 
prices onerous in view of their widespread 
acceptance. 

W. C. Marshall, counsel for the petition- 
ers for a rate reduction, brought out the 
point that extension set prices, in general, 
range from 50 cents to $1.25 per station 
per month, according to class of service 
and relationship to metropolitan Boston. 
Mr. Whitney said that these prices are 
not arbitrary, but are based on the best 
judgment of the company as to the value 
of the service. 

Mr. Marshall intimated that the com- 
pany should try to find out what the cus- 
tomer thinks is a fair price for service, 
but the witness said this pictures a virtual 
impossibility. Commissioner Wells said he 
would not care for the task of seeking 
individual opinions and averaging them in 
this matter, and Commissioner Webber 
said he could not see how the value of an 
extension set in the home could be figured 
out in dollars and cents. 

Fundamentals of Rate Design. 

The witness listed the following funda- 
mentals which have guided him in the 
design of rates for the New England com- 
pany: (1) The schedule must produce the 
requisite revenue; (2) charges must be 
equitably distributed to patrons; (3) rates 
must provide for a continuing development 
of the business; (4) rates must yield the 
maximum telephone service per dollar paid 
by the patron. 


(5) Units of service must be selected 
and adapted to the varying requirements of 
patrons; (6) proper provision must be 
made for the protection of the service; and 
(7) the schedule should, to the greatest 
extent possible, provide for simplicity in its 
administration. 

“Rates are not developed independently 
of one another,” said the witness. “We 
start out with a certain amount of money 
that is necessary to provide the service. 
The next thing is to study the types of 
service which can be sold in Massachu- 
setts. This is the so-called rate structure, 
based on long experience and sales knowl- 
edge. We then price the service on the 
basis of the relative values of the different 
classes, aiming to realize the total required 
revenue. 

“An independent line is worth more than 
a party line; business telephones are worth 
more than residential; a 24-ft. cord is 
worth more than a 12-ft. cord; and un- 
limited service is worth more than meas- 
ured. The final result is a delicately-bal- 
anced schedule along the lines we deter- 
mine, not arbitrary, but created out of 
seasoned judgment.” 

The witness said that the company would 
get nowhere if it should go to the sub- 
scriber and ask him what he thought par- 
ticular services ought to cost him. He 
admitted that the company learns much 
from regrading requests of subscribers in 
a time like this as indicating trends in 
station movement. Commissioner Wells 
pointed out that in regrading the element 
of what the subscriber can afford to pay 
enters with considerable force, and that 
the customer’s resources are important fac- 
tors in the situation. 

Mr. Marshall averred that there is a 
possibility in all these rate schedules of 
getting at various basic costs of certain 
types of service, adding these and leaving 
balances to be apportioned by the rate- 
maker. The witness said that the cost of 
instruments in extension set installations 
does not enter at all into the establishment 
of the rates. Commissioner Webber inter- 
jected the comment that it is a waste of 
time to try to build up rate structures on 
the foundations suggested by the petition- 
ers’ counsel. 

Municipal Discounts Attacked. 

Mr. Marshall wanted to know why the 
company gives municipalities a 33% per 
cent discount on telephone service. The 
witness said the company has already with- 
drawn this discount in one state in which it 
operates; that as a rate specialist he sees 
no reason why such discounts should be 
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the Service Purchased 


allowed, although he would not declare 
them unjust or discriminatory. 

Mr. Marshall claimed that the company 
reaps a tremendous profit from some of its 
rates, but Commissioner Webber said that 
there is very likely a kind of leveling 
process at work on the basis of averaging 
prices for various services. He pointed 
out that the company must keep its lines 
in trim for the immediate use of every 
subscriber, even if the latter calls but ten 
times a year. “You cannot select different 
service branches and say that too much is 
being made on this one or that,” said the 
commissioner. 

If rates were based on costs, asserted 
Mr. Whitney, a man located three miles 
from the central office might be paying 
more than a business subscriber close at 
hand. Ridiculous results would occur. The 
witness had never heard of a telephone 
rate schedule based on specific costs. The 
subscriber is not interested in what it costs 
the company to render service; he is con- 
cerned only with its value. 

The witness agreed that certain costs 
associated with P. B. X. installations could 
be figured well enough, such as trunks, 
switchboards and stations, after which 
messages should be added. Even if taxes, 
interest, depreciation and maintenance 
charges were added, one would not have 
the complete cost picture, however. 

The company has considered abandoning 
the service charge in coin box installa- 
tions. Mr. Marshall asked why the com- 
pany did not provide coin boxes designed 
for using pennies as well as nickels, dimes 
and quarters. The witness said it would 
be unwise to set up penny differentials in 
this service, and the difficulties of adminis- 
tration would be considerable. It would 
increase some rates, reduce others, and 
interfere with the use of coin boxes in 
tcll service. 

Mr. Marshall asked if the company 
would not gain enough good-will by abol- 
ishing extra charges, but Mr. Whitney 
defended the present plan of having each 
user pay for extras when employing them. 
Commissioner Webber suggested that in 
place of making a continuing charge for 
an extension set, the company might make 
an initial charge and then bill the sub- 
scriber for maintenance when required. 

The witness replied that experience has 
shown the wisdom of the company’s own- 
ing all telephone apparatus and being re- 
sponsible for its maintenance under the 
prevailing service tariffs. Accounting is 
simpler with the present plan. The exten- 
sion set is viewed as an extra service. 
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George R. Grant, counsel for the com- 
pany, said that inquiries like Mr. Web- 
ber’s had led to a number of cases bear- 
ing on extra services, but that all have 
been decided in favor of the type of rate 
the board has under consideration in this 
case. 

Mr. Grant added that in case it should be 
found that more revenue would accrue to 
the company through separate billing of 
maintenance costs on these extra services, 
he hoped the company would adhere to 
the present schedule form. He said that 
in weighing the different burdens which 
different classes of service impose, the 
present method seems the fairest. 

“We cannot, nor should we try to defend 
any particular rate,” said Mr. Grant, “but 
to establish a proper balance between rates. 
We seek to obtain the necessary revenue 
after we have applied various rates to 
various classes of service in proportion to 
what we think they should bear.” 

Mr. Marshall asked if the price of ex- 
tension sets were reduced to one-third the 
present level, would this not stimulate 
business. Mr. Whitney said there would 
be some increase but there is no known 
way of estimating it. 

The witness stated that the company 
keeps its revenues by exchange, toll and 
miscellaneous receipts, but the books (kept 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
classification) do not show the extent of 
extra service revenues. A long cord, he 
added, often takes the place of an exten- 
sion set. Although their total is unknown, 
their abandonment (extra revenues) would 
be a serious detriment. 

Mileage charges beyord the base rate 
area cover the extra wire, poles, taxes, 
etc., but are not the basis of the rate. 
Mr. Marshall asked if the revenue received 
is less than the cost of rendering a par- 
ticular service, what the company thinks 
should be done. The witness replied that 
the company does not know the cost of 
particular services. 

On mileage rates the service costs cover 
the extra wire, poles, etc., beyond the base 
rate limit, as established in the 1925 case. 
A long discussion took place on toll mile- 
age rates, during which it was brought out 
that the company considered it fair to 
reduce the rate per mile as distances in- 
crease, because of the common terminal 
equipment costs which must be covered in 
hauls of all lengths. Quarter-mile units 
are used on mileage rate schedules for ex- 
change service because of the increased 
fairness to the subscriber. 

In toll rates applying outside the Boston 
area, for example, the day rate for calls 
hauled up to 6 miles is 5 cents, and from 
20 to 25 miles 25 cents; but from 40 to 48 
miles it is 40 cents, and from 306 to 330 
miles it is $1.50, with gradations between. 

Directory listings are practically self- 
supporting from the revenue derived from 
advertising, the witness said. These are 
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based on a rate of 50 cents per month for 
each printed line. 

Mr. Marshall asked why smaller mone- 
tary units than five-cent steps were not 
used in toll rates, but the witness replied 
that this unit is fair enough and small 
enough for public convenience. He ex- 
plained that the uneven numbers measuring 
many mileage belts are due to the dis- 
tribution of stations rather than to purely 
geographical conditions. 


Off-Peak Rates to Create Business. 

Questioned by Mr. Marshall, the wit- 
ness said that the low evening rates offered 
for toll service were not “designed to keep 
the operators busy in a quiet period of 
the day,” but to develop more business. 
Mr. Whitney declared that the rates for 
toll service at different periods are based 
on its value to the subscriber. He added 
that he had never heard of a telephone 
man who had tested out a particular sched- 
ule to determine its profitableness. “Rates 
are based on the least the traffic requires, 
and not on ‘what it will bear’,” said the 
witness. 

Mr. Whitney said that he never had 
heard a patron ask how many people or 
stations could be reached in exchange serv- 
ice without a toll call, and criticized Mr. 
Marshall’s emphasis on population as a 
fit basis of rate-making. What the cus- 
tomer really wants to know is what cen- 
tral offices are included in his exchange 
rate. The company has no data on the 
population of base rate areas; the figure 
is never used, and the subscriber per- 
suades the company as. to the service he 
requires. 

The mileage radius in exchange service 
is figured between central offices and not 
between stations. This obviously results in 
occasional extra long hauls between sta- 
tions expressed in inter-station miles, but 
it involves no unfairness through unequal 
distances. The witness said he considered 
the company’s rate schedule remarkably 
simple in basic expression and easy of 
application. Its items are extensive but 
are not complicated. 

Zones are fitted to the natural flow of 
trafic and to contiguity of community 
interest. Overlapping zones exist only in 
metropolitan Boston. The subscriber can 
select flat rate contiguous service, all- 
suburban service, or a service based on an 
eight-mile radius from his own central 
office. Party line service, if unduly devel- 
oped, has a tendency to seriously reflect 
on the service as a whole and in time to 
ruin it. 

Trend from Multi-Party Service. 

The witness said that in his early ex- 
perience party lines even in Indianapolis, 
Ind., had 10 subscribers on one circuit in 
some cases, and rural lines 20. The trend 
has been downward and is likely to go 
lower. The six-party line represents the 
maximum found by the witness in Massa- 
chusetts urban and suburban service. 
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Rates are not rigid, and engineering fol- 
lews rates rather than the reverse, the 
witness said in reply to an intimation of 
Mr. Marshall’s that techisical’ considera- 
tions determine the scope of facilities 
offered. “The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. does not determine our 
rates,” said Mr. Whitney. “We confer 
with the other Bell engineers, and they 
keep us informed as to the progress of 
rate-making in other parts of the country. 
Our rates represent the best available com- 
posite judgment in the industry.” 

Mr. Marshall asked if the witness could 
determine a rate suited to persons of very 
small means who could not afford a tele- 
phone, and the reply was that the coin box 
installation approached this as nearly as 
possible. The coin box also has a so-called 
“policing” advantage, by the obvious pre- 
vention it affords of unauthorized calls or 
abuse of telephone privileges. The com- 
pany does not like coin box service, how- 
ever ; it is slower, requires more equipment 
for handling, and is not an emergency 
service. By and large, the trend is away 
from its use. 

The witness said that the best compari- 
son of rate effects which the company can 
provide is between 1924 and 1926, the year 
before and after the previous rate case. 
No recent study of general character has 
been made with respect to changes in the 
rate schedule established in 1925. The 
company believes that many of the changes 
in grading have merely been the efforts of 
subscribers to modify their service in con-, 
formity with their altered resources. 

“If we had, for example,” said the wit- 
nes, “a certain increase in two-party serv- 
ice since 1925, we cannot know whether 
this is due to one-party subscribers going 
down, new two-party customers, or four- 
party subscribers coming up.” 

F. H. Sullivan, favoring rate reductions, 
said that the service is less valuable to the 
subscriber because of the reduced number 
of telephones in service; but off the record 
the comment was made in the hearing 
room that the great increases in service 
speed and accuracy add value to it even 
with fewer subscribers. 

At the close of the hearing an attack 
was made on the company’s 50 per cent 
discount on employe telephone exchange 
rates. Mr. Grant said this makes for a 
contented personnel, and the witness denied 
that these rebates are in any sense secret. 
The next hearing was set for July 13 at 
Boston. 


Prices in the Metal Market. 
New York, June 26: Copper—Quiet ; 
electrolytic spot and future, 8c. Tin— 


Firm; spot and nearby, $45.37; future, 
$45.62. Lead—Quiet; spot, New York, 
420c; East St .Louis, 405c. Zinc— 


Former; East St. Louis spot and future, 
4.37@4.40c. Antimony—Spot, 7.00c. Quick: 
silver—$61.00@62.00. 
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illustrates schematically tne 


FIG.I2- BASIC TYPES OF AMPLIFIER CIRCUITS 


power tube of high rating than one of lower rating. 





coupling voltage-amplifying stages. 











July 1, 1933. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 31.) 


Telephone Co. for permission to discon- 
tinue its exchange at Lone Elm. 

July 18: Hearing in Topeka on com- 
plaint of A. L. Paul, of Eskridge, against 
the Kansas Telephone Co. concerning rates 
at the Chalk exchange. 

July 20: Hearing in Altamont, Labette 
county, on complaint of Byran Talhelm, 
secretary of the Farmers Telephone Asso- 
ciation, against the Kansas Home Tele- 
phone Co., concerning existing rates in 
Altamont. 

LOUISIANA. 


May 26: In the complaint of the citizens 
of Gonzales and victnity against the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. rela- 
tive to the construction and operation of 
an exchange at Gonzales; it is ordered that 
the complaint be rescinded, set aside and 
annulled, and dismissed from the docket. 

May 29: Order issued approving the ad- 
justment of the telephone difficulties in the 
city of Pineville, effective June 1, in re- 
sponse to a complaint filed by subscribers 
of Pineville against the Southern Bell Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. in connection with 
exchange rates within the corporate limits 
of Pineville. 

May 29: Order issued approving an 
agreement reached between the commission 
members and the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. relative to improved serv- 
ice at Crowley. It has been agreed that 
the city of Crowley will grant the telephone 
company a franchise and the company will 
install, by January 1, 1935, a common bat- 
tery exchange in the city of Crowley. 

The company agreed to operate the ex- 
change at the rates now in effect for a 
period of six months before making appli- 
cation to the commission for any increase 
in rates. 

May 29: In regard to complaint of the 
commission on its own motion against the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
relative to rates and charges in the city of 
Baton Rouge; order issued approving 
agreement reached between the commission 
and officials of the company for including 
the base rate area of the city of Baton 
Rouge in the corporate limits, with an 
agreeable mileage rate. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

July 13: Continued hearing in Boston in 
investigation of the rates and practices of 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

NEBRASKA. 

June 20: Application filed by Western 
Telephone Corp. for validation of handset 
and extension set rates now being charged 
at Page exchange without having been au- 
thorized by commission. 

June 20: Application filed by North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for authority 
to discontinue toll station at Chalco, serv- 
ice not being desired or used because of 
connections supplied by rural line. 

June 20: Complaint filed by Mrs. Mary 
Hohein against Cortland Telephone Co. 
alleging that company refuses to furnish 
service, although amount demanded for 
rental has been tendered. 

June 20: Applicaton filed by Mrs. Otto 
Strand for authority to discontinue line be- 
tween Mellots and Brewster. 


MINNESOTA. 

July 6: Hearing in Boy River, Cass 
county, on application by the Remer Rural 
Telephone Co. requesting authority to dis- 
continue its exchange at Boy River and 
provide other means of telephone service 
to the inhabitants of the village. 


TELEPHONY 


MIssourI. 


June 10: Complaint filed by the city ot 
Caruthersville and W. D. Byrd, mayor, 
against the Southeast Missouri Telephone 
Co. for adjustment of telephone rates. 

June 24: Application of J. A. Royce, 
for permission to own the Anderson Tele- 
phone Co. and for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to maintain and op- 
erate the property, approved. 


OHIO. 


June 19: The city of Cleveland filed 
application for an order to compel a refund 
of more than $1,500,000 to Greater Cleve- 
land subscribers. The petition charges that 
every cent collected by the Ohio Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. for handset telephones was col- 
lected illegally because the company failed 
to obtain commission’s sanction for the 
charge. Law Director Kerr of Cleveland 
also filed a petition with the Ohio Supreme 
Court to order the commission to conduct 
a rehearing of its ruling that each user of 
a handset telephone shall pay an extra 
monthly charge of 25 cents for three years. 

July 11: Hearing on application filed by 
the Ohio Central Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to abandon its exchange at Har- 
veysburg, where there are less than 50 sub- 
scribers. 

WISCONSIN. 

June 9: Rates of the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co. at Sun Prairie ordered re- 
duced about $255 annually. An investiga- 
tion into the rates at the Sun Prairie ex- 
change made following a complaint by A. 
J. Dolan and 34 other subscribers. 

The order points out that “rates in Sun 
Prairie are considerably below the average 
of similar exchanges for all classes of serv- 
ice except rural, for which class Sun Prai- 
rie rates are considerably above the aver- 
age.” 

June 9: Lemonweir Valley Telephone 
Co. authorized to continue for another year 
the emergency discount of 25 cents a 
month in addition to the regular discount 
on rural rates. 

June 9: Caryville Telephone Co. author- 
ized to continue for another year the emer- 
gency discount of 25 cents monthly in ad- 
dition to the regular discount. 

June 22: Auburndale Telephone Co. or- 
dered to reduce rates. The company oper- 
ates five magneto exchanges located in Junc- 
tion City, Miladon, Pittsville, Vesper and 
Auburndale. The $1,100 reduction in an- 
nual revenues of the company affects about 
700 subscribers, a reduction of less than 
$1.60 a year per subscriber. 

June 22: Barron County Telephone Co. 
ordered to reduce rates to its 577 subscrib- 
ers on the Barron exchange. The reduc- 
tion amounts to a total of $970 annually, 
less than $1.70 a year per subscriber. 

June 22: Supplementary orders issued 
authorizing eight telephone companies to 
extend for different periods rate reductions 
previously ordered. They are: 

Annaton-Preston Telephone Co., Mont- 
fort, emergency discount period extended 
to July 1, 1934; New Franken Telephone 
Co., emergency rate reduction extended to 
June 30, 1934; Grant County Telephone 
Co., Montfort, emergency rate reduction 
extended to July 1, 1934; Monroe County 
Telephone Co., emergency rate reduction 
extended to July 1, 1934; Daleyville Tele- 
phone Co., emergency rate reduction ex- 
tended to July 1, 1934; People’s Telephone 
Co., Mt. Hope, emergency rate reduction 
extended to July 1, 1934; Westby Tele- 
phone Co., emergency rate reduction ex- 
tended to July 1, 1934; New Cashton Tele- 
phone Co. and Westby Telephone Co., 
emergency rate reductions extended to Jan- 
uary 1, 1934. 
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New Chime Signals for Telephone 
Subscribers’ Use. 

The familiar two-gong telephone bell 
has had a long and honorable career in 
the service of the telephone industry. So 
practical, efficient and durable has it been 
that it will, with- 


These new telephone chimes are being 
offered to telephone companies by the 
American Automatic Electric Sales Co. 
for rental to telephone users in homes, 
offices, and other locations where a more 
pleasing and appropriate signal than the 
ordinary telephone ringer may be 





out doubt, continue 
to serve for many 
come as 
the standard tele- 
phone signal for all 
ordinary uses. 
Nevertheless, 
there are _ places 
where the ordinary 
bell is anything but 
perfectly suited to 
its location. This 
is particularly true 
in certain types of 


years to 











desired. It is expected that they 
will have a wide appeal to a sub- 
stantial group of telephone users 
and should provide a _ generous 
source of additional revenue for 
progressive telephone companies. 
The Mell-O-Tone _ telephone 
chime is modeled after the Mell- 
O-Tone door chime, which is be- 
ing widely used as an improved 
type of door signal. As adapted 
for telephone use, the chime strikes 
a single musical note which is re- 
peated at the beginning of each 
ringing period. This musical note 
is caused by a plunger which moves 
in a solenoid and strikes a chime 
bar behind a cylindrical resonator. 
The solenoid coil is energized 








homes or private 
offices, where, 
among otherwise 
appropriate sur- 
roundings, a_ tele- 
phone bell may Mell - O — Tone Telephone 


strike an unneces- 
sarily harsh note or 
be the cause of a discordant sound. 

These conditions have prompted a search 
for a telephone signal which, while being 
fully as reliable as a polarized ringer, 
would offer the distinction of being both 
pleasing in tone and sufficiently arresting 
to be heard distinctly within a normal 

















Mell-O-Tone Telephone Chime Model TR, 


Which Contains Chime and Operating 
Mechanism. 
range. As a result of this search and of 


exhaustive tests of various types of sig- 
nals, the American Electric Co. has recent- 
ly announced the perfection of a new line 
of soft-toned telephone signals—the Mell- 
O-Tone telephone chimes. 


Chime Model TE, Which Has 
the Chime Mechanism Only. 


from a local low voltage circuit of 
approximately 20 volts, supplied by 
either a step-down transformer or 
a set of dry cells. This circuit is closed at 
each ringing period by an alternating cur- 
rent relay operated by the regular ringing 
current from the telephone central office. 
The chimes are available in the combina- 
tions described hereunder. 

Model TR consists of a standard steel 
ringer case, on the front cover of which is 
mounted the chime with its resonator and 
solenoid. The base of the box contains 
the alternating current relay, condenser, 
and the terminal strip, but, of course, no 
ringer. 

Model TE consists of the chime mech- 
anism only, mounted on an attractive bake- 
lite base. This requires the use of a relay 
mounted separately, which is available to- 
gether with a condenser in a neat bakelite 
box. This relay and condenser can be con- 
nected across the main telephone line in 
any suitable location. 

Model TD consists of two separate 
chimes mounted on an attractive bakelite 
base, the second chime being used either 
as a door signal or as a signal for a second 
telephone line. Both chimes operate from 
the same low voltage circuit and each 
chime requires a separate relay of the type 
previously mentioned. 

The Mell-O-Tone telephone chimes are 
suitable for use on all types of telephone 
lines, except harmonic party lines and lines 
using “long and short ring” codes. 

For further information regarding these 
signals, communicate with the American 
Automatic Electric Sales Co., Chicago, III. 
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Additional Kellogg P. B. X. Posi- 
tion at Danville, Ill. 

The Veterans’ Home at Danville, IIl., 
recently purchased a new Kellogg P. B. X. 
switchboard to add to its present Kellogg 
equipment. The original Kellogg P. B. X. 
equipment was purchased and installed only 
two years ago. 

Since then the home has grown rapidly 
and the telephone service has been so popu- 
lar that many new stations have been put 
in. Consequently, a second Kellogg unit 
was installed to keep pace with the grow- 
ing traffic. The new position is wired 
for 100 subscribers’ lines and is equipped 
for present service with 50 lines. 


BOOK REVIEW. 

TELLING THE Wor-p, by Major General 
George O. Squier. Published by the Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md.; 163 
pages, 434 ins. by 7% ins. Price $1. 

This volume is one of the Century of 
Progress series on science. General Squier 
describes interestingly in this volume how 
the science of communication has been built 
up on a few fundamental facts. 

The first chapter tells the story of elec- 
tricity and magnetism, describing the dis- 
covery and development of the principles 
underlying communications, stressing the 
contributions of Faraday and Maxwell. 
The second chapter shows the development 
of the principles which resulted in the tele- 
graph. 

The telephone is discussed in the third 
chapter. The work of Bourseul, Reis, Bell, 
Drawbaugh, Gray, Berliner, Hughes, Hun- 
nings, and Edison in the fight for the honor 
of inventing the telephone is set forth. 
Radio is the subject of the fourth chapter 
and its beginnings are traced from Hertz’s 
electrical oscillator and resonator to the 
present modern system in the development 
of which Marconi has been most prominent. 

The book closes with a chapter on the 
Signal Corps describing the use the army 
has made of communications in wartime 
and the development of wire-wireless by 
the author in the system known as “The 
Monophone” in which the telephone and 
radio are brought together. 


Paragraphs. 

Tue Mac Gituts & Grsss Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., announces the appointment of 
A. A. Marrs as its Southwestern repre- 
sentative with offices in the Dwight build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Marrs, who was formerly with the 
Naugle Pole & Tie Co., is one of the old- 
est cedar pole representatives in the indus- 
try. He has been in the Kansas City ter- 
ritory for about 20 years. 
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